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The stinging rod wasn’t 
their on/y punishment 





THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER 


Encyclopedic: information on every sub- 
ject, at your finger tips; 600,000 entries, 
12,000 illustrations. 

Up to date: the only entirely new and re- 
written unabridged dictionary in 25 years. 
Economical: the acquisition of Webster’s 
New International Dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in supplementary. refer- 
ence books. It is truly “the foundation 
book of education.” 

Write for booklet E. 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL 


DICTIONARY Second Edition 

















“STANDARD PUBLICATIONS” 


CORPORAL FESS WHITAKER—By Fess Whit- 


LIFE AMONG THE HILLS AND MOUNTAINS 
OF KENTUCKY—By W. R. Thomas. 
A comprehensive history of the mountain and 
hilly counties of Eastern Kentucky....... 2.00 


FOR ALL FOUR BOOKS . 
ORDER YOUR SET IMMEDIATELY!!! 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY, Inc. 
220 S. First St. Louisville, Ky. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE me 2 75 
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CiassRroom SEATING 





Uncomfortable seating today, as 
in the early schools, is a hardship 
on both students and teachers. 


offers exclusive new advancements 


in beauty, comfort and use values 


O old-time classroom picture is really needed to 


catalog gives complete infor- 
mation on these new Amer- 
ican Universal desks and the 


aker himself. ‘ . . equally advanced American 
A book you won’t. want to lay aside until . 
REMC ZU SG Cen Ae CL ebcko.careoisesee $1.00 Envoy line of classroom 


chairs, desk and tablet-arm 
chairs. Send for a copy today. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
America’s pioneers in comfortable public seating * Manufacturers of % 


School, Theatre.Church, Auditorium, Stadium and Transportation seating 


Branch Offices and Distributors im Principal Cites 





ACCREDITED AMERICAN SEATING CO. DISTRIB- 


UTORS IN EVERY TRADE AREA TO SERVE YOU 





emphasize the great advancements in the new 
American Universal desk-seats. This new seating is 
even strikingly superior to other so-called modern 
seating. It has distinctive new sight conservation 
features. Greater comfort and posture help are pro- ' 
vided. Streamlining is the practical kind—for greater ( 
: service and use values. U 
Special Combination Offer On Four Our new school furniture ‘ 
ro 


PARLANCE OF KENTUCKY BACKWOODS— — I 
By Bess Fayne (Mrs. H. H.) Cherry. Eliminate 
An intensely interesting story illustrating 
humor and philosophy of the backwoods fo:k .50 Schoolroom 
THE HOUSE OF vat AND OTHER VERSE S 
—By Edward G. Hill louch 
I UE SEE Sn weewsisenssvdesenue 1.00 D 
Gh ehetabehseeeeceeu kk waa - $4.50 S 
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HE MODERN WAY of education means more 
than the training of youthful minds. Today, 
more and more teachers recognize the importance 
of establishing habits of health and hygiene at an 
early age. And, from elementary grades through 
high school and college years, effective programs 
are being carried out in all parts of the country. 
If you are teaching any of the groups listed 
here, why not make use of our visual education 
helps? They have been carefully worked out to 
present—in simple yet dramatic fashion—the story 
of dental health and personal hygiene to your 
groups. 

Attractive colored wall charts present the basic 
lessons on these all-important subjects. The charts 
are supplemented by teaching pamphlets and stu- 
dent material which will enable you to offer most 
effective hygiene units. 


Give them 
Stronger Defense 
for the Future! 






Help prepare your students for Life—for Jobs! 
Send for these Programs especially planned to 
promote Dental Health and Good Grooming. 








DENTAL HEALTH for 


ELEMENTARY GRADES 

HIGH SCHOOL HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION CLASSES 

SCHOOL NURSES AND DENTAL HYGIENISTS 


PERSONAL HYGIENE—GOOD GROOMING for 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CLASSES IN 
Health and Physical Education 
Home Economics 
Hygiene 
Commercial Subjects 
Vocational Guidance 


BUSINESS SCHOOLS 





Use the Coupon below to specify the material you wish. It will be sent to you FREE! 


Department ST 241, Bristol-Myers Co., 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me the following free visual material: (Check items wanted) 


DENTAL HYGIENE (For amy grade) PERSONAL GROOMING “fox High School 
“Why Do Teeth Ache?” wall chatt...............00. “Perspiring is Healthful, but” wall chart.................. 
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Certificate of Award for Dental Care 
(Grades One through Six) 





SETS el te rar ne ESET ey ee 


Oy Se Number of students enrolled in one class: Girls........... ae es; Boys 





(Check): Elementary?................ DE Oa: 1: Te ae ob: Colleme? .....5...60648 Other? 


Student leaflets and Good Grooming Guideg............ 
Grooming for the Job wall charts..................0..:.c000008 


(for vocational classes) 


INumiber GF Classes 1 teach... c. <......6.ccscessescesssezes ; 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT « « « 


Looking Backward and Forward 


N°” that we are a whole month removed 
from the festive holiday season when 
the emotional tides run strong in the high 
seas of Christmas altruism and noble re- 
solves are easily made in the midst of 
ringing bells that herald the birth of a 
new year, it may be appropriate to review 
in calm retrospect the record of the year 
that is past and to look with sober judg- 
ment on the tasks that lie ahead. 

The teachers of Kentucky have written 
another year of history. Another chapter 
has gone into the archives of the record 
which shows the resistless march of prog- 
ress toward the high goals of American 
citizenship. The year 1940 was a historic 
period in Kentucky Education. Mile- 
stones were set which future generations 
will look upon as marks of measured ad- 
vancement along the pathways of achieve- 
ment. 

It is always with a sort of mellowed 
sentiment that we look back upon a year 
that is gone. The memory of triumphs 
fills us with pardonable pride and the 
recollection of defeats brings us pensive 
moments. As we look backward over the 
calendar of events of the year that has 
gone we rejoice in the accomplishments of 
tasks to which many of us have set our 
hands for many years. In the presence 
of our victories our defeats pale into in- 
significance. Succeeding generations of 
teachers will contemplate with gratitude 
the efforts of our state to pay its debt of 
appreciation to the teachers of its children 
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and to lift the levels of opportunity for 
its citizens of the future. 

As we take an overview of this past 
year we have a feeling that our Kentucky 
Education Association has come of age, 
has put away childish things and has come 
into maturity. We indulge the hope that 
the days are gone forever when our mem- 
bers look upon the Association as an in- 
strument for selfish and personal promo- 
tions. The spectacle of a united profes- 
sion working hand in hand with the con- 
stituted authorities, writing laws, increas- 
ing support, providing social security, im- 
proving service, and giving dignity to pro- 
fessional integrity, leave the unconstruc- 
tive critic as a ludicrous and lonely 
“voice crying in the wilderness.” 

The significant advancement in profes- 
sional qualifications alone is a mark of 
maturity. A few years ago a high school 
graduate could get a certificate to teach 
and many of our communities had mere 
children going through the farce of keep- 
ing school. The K. E. A. consistently 
sponsored advanced qualifications for 
teachers. Today 94 per cent of our Ken- 
tucky elementary teachers have had more 
than two years of college work, and no 
high school teacher has less than four 
years of college training. The K. E. A. 
has grown up with its members. 


Another sign of our maturity is the 
loyalty of the membership. Every mem- 
ber knows that the K. E. A. is not a per- 
fect organization, and that there are no 
perfect organizations. But every member 
also knows that the K. E. A. is an or- 
ganization that works for the teachers and 
that it has a record of major accomplish- 
ments to its credit. 
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As one looks back over only the last 
decade he is amazed at the strides edu- 
cation in Kentucky has made. Increases 
in the amount of time devoted to school; 
increases in the amount of aid from the 
state; expansion of physical facilities; rais- 
ing the amount expended for buildings 
from a few hundred thousand dollars to 
many millions of dollars; defeat of re- 
peated efforts at retrogressive legislation; 
development of teacher-training facilities; 
provision for retirement for teachers; en- 
actment of a school code that has ex- 
cited the admiration of many states, and 
innumerable other advancements, all of 
which were aided by or sponsored by the 
K. E. A. No wonder within that same 
decade the membership doubled and the 
Kentucky Education Association took its 
place among the leading organizations of 
the nation! 

As we look forward to the year 1941 
we are optimistic. Our program is well 
under way and our objectives are almost 
within our grasp. The only thing neces- 
sary is a complete realization on the part 
of every member that it takes znited 
effort to accomplish anything worth while. 

As we approach the 1941 elections, we 
must realize that for education one of 
the biggest issues of a hundred years is 
coming before the people for decision. 
It is the question as to whether or not 
we shall amend our fifty-year-old consti- 
tution so that a part of the total appro- 
priation for public schools may be set 
apart for use in those areas where local 
assets plus the usual state-aid do not pro- 
vide a foundation program for education. 

If every superintendent and every 
teacher will inform himself as to the de- 
tails and merits of the proposed consti- 
tutional amendment and thus be able to 
explain it to his patrons, there will be no 
doubt as to the verdict of the people. 
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But it is not enough to merely be in- 
formed. He must inform others; he must 
explain to others; he must cite the ad- 
vantages of the amendment; he must em- 
phasize the dangerous alternatives that 
will surely follow if the amendment fails. 

Education is the business of the whole 
state, by the whole state and for the whole 
state. Kentucky’s historic motto was 
never more true than today: United We 
Stand; Divided We Fall. 


So we enter this new year conscious of 
the certainty that it will be an epochal 
year. As we face these new and chal- 
lenging tasks let us realize that our vic- 
tories like all enduring victories can only 
be won by intelligent direction and Spar- 
tanlike courage. 


A Pioneer 
. there appears in this 
JouRNAL an article dealing with 


George Rogers Ciark and Kentucky’s 
failure to honor him. 


This is a timely article and should 
challenge the attention of Kentucky edu- 
cators who have a reverence for the 
pioneer. 

Certain it is that Kentucky has been 
derelict in its duty of memorializing the 
great and the illustrious who blazed the 
trails for her subsequent glory. Our great 
president said in his inaugural address: 
“Democracy Can Not Die.’ One way to 
nourish it is to imbue the mind of youth 
with a patriotic reverence for the pioneer 
souls who laid the foundation for our 
liberties. The life and deeds of George 
Rogers Clark should be known to every 
boy and girl in Kentucky. A generation 
so informed will someday build a hall of 
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WM. H. McFARLAND, Born in Daviess 
County, Superintendent Bullitt County 
Schools for past seven years. Colleges at- 
tended, University of Kentucky and 
Western State Teachers College. Degree 
B.S., President Rural Life Conference and 
President of Fourth District Educational 
Association. 


fame whose sheltering rooftree will give 
hospitable welcome to the marble statues 
of scores of illustrious men and women 
whose imperishable deeds are recorded in 
the story of man’s upward flight to free- 
dom. 





Our Cover 


N OUR SERIES OF FLOWERS used on our 
| JOURNAL covers we show this month the 
violet. This popular flower grows in the 
temperate regions of the Northern hemi- 
sphere, in the mountains of South Amer- 
ica, and in tropical Africa. There are 
250 species of this genus, 50 of which are 
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IF and AND 


F THERE ARE THOSE 
Who disagree 
With what you think 
And what you do, 
Remember this: 
That not all see 
All things alike; 
And some may see 
What others miss 
And some will miss 
What others see. 
But neither one 
Can be convinced 
By angry words 
Or rude retorts 
That leave their barbs 
To hurt and sting 
When compromise 
Has closed the case. 
A gentle tone 
With graceful words 
Will win more friends 
And arguments 
Than can be won 
By words of heat 
Devoid of light. 
Unmeasured phrase 
So oft offends 
And marks the hour 
When friendship ends. 


W. P.K. 
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found in the United States. Of the five 
petals in the flower the lowest is the long- 
est and has a spur which collects honey. 
The irregularity of its construction is at- 
tributed to fertilization by an _ insect 


agency. 
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What Do the People Think of You? 


N THE FALL OF 1939 the Committee 
on Implementation of Studies in 
Secondary Education of the American 
Council on Education devoted consider- 
able attention to plans for a proposed poll 
of public opinion in regard to youth and 
education. The Committee on Imple- 
mentation arrived at the opinion that such 
a poll should be made and a tentative list 
of questions was prepared by Newton 
Edwards, 


In January, 1940, when the Committee 
on Implementation requested the Ameri- 
can Youth Commission to furnish the 
necessary secretariat for the operation of 
the Committee, it also voted to turn over 
to the Commission the project for a poll 
of public opinion “with the expressed 
wish that it be carried out.” 


In accordance with this request, the Di- 
rector of the American Youth Commis- 
sion appointed a committee to take charge 
of plans for the proposed poll. 


The Commission ascertained that the 
co-operation of the American Institute of 
Public Opinion (the Gallup Poll) would 
be available for a poll using a question 
list agreed upon and covering a sufficient 
sample of individuals to be representative 
of the entire population of the United 
States. 


The following questions were agreed 
upon and submitted to 3,819 persons by 
interview. An analysis of the answer 
follows each question. Complete details 
concerning the poll are set out in N. E. A. 
Research Bulletin, Volume 18, Number 5. 


Many people say there is too much im- 
portance placed on education these days. 
Do you agree or disagree? 
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A Survey of Opinion 
on Youth and Education 


Seventy-three per cent of the population 
do not think that education is overempha- 
sized today; 21 per cent think it is over- 
emphasized; 6 per cent have no opinion. 


Do you think young people today are 
getting a better education in school than 
their parents got? 

Eighty-five per cent of the population 
answer ‘‘yes—better’” to this question; 6 
per cent answer “about the same’; 7 per 
cent think it is poorer; 2 per cent have no 
opinion. 

Do you think that our present high- 
school programs are planned mainly for 
the students who are going on to college, 
or for those who are not going on to 
college? 

Thirty-nine per cent of the total popu- 
lation think that secondary-school pro- 
grams are planned both for those who go 
to college and for those who do not; 34 
per cent said for “college only”; 8 per 
cent believe that high schools are planned 
for those not going to college; 19 per cent 
have no opinion to express. 


Among the general public there are 
usually differences of opinion on such 
questions as labor unions, war, and Gov- 
ernment policy. Do you think that young 
people in church groups, social groups, 
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and other youth organizations should dis- 
cuss such questions among themselves? 

Seventy-two per cent of the general pub- 
lic believe that young people should dis- 
cuss controversial topics among them- 
selves; 18 per cent are opposed to such 
discussion; 10 per cent had no opinion. 

Do you think that teachers ought to 
discuss such questions as the above in 
high school? 

Sixty-seven per cent of the public favor 
such discussion by teachers; 23 per cent 
oppose; 10 per cent have no opinion. 

If questions about which there are dif- 
ferences of opinion are discussed in high 
schools, do you think most teachers give 
only their own ideas, or do you think they 
are reasonably fair to all sides? 

Forty-seven per cent of the population 
think that teachers are fair to all. sides; 
26 per cent believe that teachers give only 
their own ideas; 4 per cent qualified their 
answers (‘about as many teachers are fair 
as are not”) ; 23 per cent said they did not 
know. The large per cent who have no 
opinion is striking. 

Some people say that teachers favor the 
children of parents who have the most 
money or the best position in the com- 
munity. Do you agree? 

Forty-seven per cent of the total do not 
think teachers are biased in this respect; 
40 per cent think they are; 13 per cent 
have no opinion. 

Do you think that all children and 
young people in grade school and high 
school should receive complete physical 
examinations by qualified doctors every 
two or three years at public expense? 

Eighty-six per cent of the population 
favor such physical examinations; 10 per 
cent oppose; 4 per cent had no opinion. 
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No other question in this poll received a 
higher or more uniform degree of public 
support. 

How do you feel about the amount of 
tax money now being spent for schools 
here—would you say it is too much or 
not enough? 

Nineteen per cent of the public say 
“not enough”; 47 per cent, “about right’; 
14 per cent, “too much”; and 20 per cent 
have no opinion. 

Some people claim that certain states 
are so poor that they cannot afford schools 
as good as those in other parts of the 
country. Do you agree or disagree? 

Fifty per cent of the public agree with 
the statement; 27 per cent disagree; 23 
per cent are undecided. 

If a family is so poor that they have to 
keep their children out of high school, 
do you think that they should be given 
aid by the Government so that the chil- 
dren can attend high school? 

Seventy-two per cent approve the idea 
of Government support to poor families 
for educational purposes; 12 per cent 
qualify their answers; 12 per cent oppose 
the proposal; and 4 per cent have no 
opinion. 

Do you think that the same amount of 
tax money should be spent in this state 
for the education of a Negro child as for 
a white child? 

Seventy-eight per cent of the public 
think that an equal amount of tax money 
should be spent for Negro children; 16 
per cent oppose the proposition; 6 pet 
cent have no opinion. 

Do you think there are quite a few 
boys and girls now in high school who 
would be better off at work? 

Fifty-four per cent of the public be- 
lieve that quite a few high school students 
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should be at work instead of at school; 
39 per cent disagree with this idea; and 
7 per cent are not able to say definitely. 

Have you heard of the N. Y. A.—the 
National Youth Administration? 

Seventy-nine per cent of the public say 
they have heard of the National Youth 
Administration; 21 per cent have not. 

As far as you know, is the N. Y. A. 
a part of the Government, or not con- 
nected with the Government? 

Seventy-two per cent thought the 
N. Y. A. was a part of the Government; 
9 per cent said “not connected”; 19 per 
cent had no opinion. 

On the basis of the next question, what 
do you think the N.Y. A. is? 

Only 1,174 persons gave definite indi- 
cations of being familiar with the pro- 
gram. These 1,174 persons were asked: 

So far as you know, does the N.Y. A. 
at present provide part-time work and 
training for unemployed young people? 

Seventy-two per cent said that part-time 
work and training were included; 9 per 
cent replied in the negative; 19 per cent 
did not know. Greatest familiarity with 
the work-training program is found in the 
Southern area, the lower-income group, 
and in particular among the youth of all 
groups. In spite of wide publicity there 
are areas where many people, even though 
they have heard of the N. Y. A., show 
little knowledge of either its function or 
ultimate purposes. . 

The 1,174 persons “familiar” with the 
N. Y. A. were also asked: 

Do you think the N. Y. A. should be 
continued as a regular department of the 
Government? 


Eighty-two per cent thought that the 
N. Y. A. should continue as a regular 
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governmental activity; 10 per cent said, 
“No”; 8 per cent did not have an opinion. 


Would you favor a special Government 
program to provide part-time work and 
training for young people who have left 
school and are not able to find work? 

Eighty-two per cent of the respondents 
approve of a special part-time work and 
training program for youth; 11 per cent 
do not; and 7 per cent have no opinion. 

Many other questions were submitted, 
but these were the most significant ones. 

EDITOR. 
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A George Rogers Clark Memorial 
In Kentucky 


| MONUMENT, an imposing monument, 
dedicated to the memory of George 
Rogers Clark should stand in Kentucky. 
This monument should be a noble shaft, 
magnificent, and beautiful, proudly depict- 
ing the appreciation of Kentuckians for 
the epic achievements of their greatest 
pioneer. It should stand on ground about 
the ‘‘Falls of the Ohio,” that strip which 
was his home, the strand which he loved 
as his native land. 


To this contention perhaps all of the 
state’s citizens will agree. Yet more than 
a century has elapsed, and Kentuckians 
have done little. In fact with the exception 
of the pioneer memorial at Harrodsburg, 
they have done nothing, in spite of the 
boasted assertion that Kentuckians are 
sensitive on matters pertaining to her his- 
tory. Kentucky did not even erect the 
headstone over Clark’s grave in Cave Hill 
Cemetery. A century after the hero’s 
death, this stone was erected by a col- 
lateral descendant, Mr. R. C. Ballard 
Thruston, President of The Filson Club, 
of Louisville. : 


Kentucky above all states should dedi- 
cate a monument to George Rogers Clark. 
Kentuckians should be grateful to him 
above all men. It is perhaps not over- 
stating the facts to say that during the 
Revolutionary War General Clark literally 
saved the people of Kentucky, along with 
those of other territories, from a fate 
worse than death. He saved the men, 
women and children of this exposed terri- 
tory from bloody, gruesome torture at the 
hands of fiendish savages whose toma- 
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By HAMBLETON TAPP, 
Louisville Male High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


hawks, scalping knives and burning 
stakes struck terror to the hearts of even 
those who had no fear of death. By his 
brilliantly successful campaign into the 
Old Northwest, which culminated in the 
capture of Vincennes and of the British 
army, he not only saved Kentucky from 
the scalping knife, but by this unpre- 
cedented venture made it possible for the 
United States, a few years later, to claim 
and obtain a vast Northwestern empire. 


The beauty of Kentucky never failed 
to fascinate Clark. He moved to the 
“dark and bloody ground” in his youth. 
He liked the people here—considered 
them as his own; he loved Louisville and 
the country about, to which he brought 
his father, mother, sisters, and brothers. 
The ‘Great Meadow” and all the loveli- 
ness and beauty pertaining to it were to 
him a veritable “Promised Land.” 

So much did he love Kentucky that no 
personal sacrifice for her safety was too 
great for him. Health, prosperity, com- 
fort, life itself, these were nothing when 
the beloved land was in danger and 
needed his services. ‘Kentuckians should 
revere and worship his memory almost to 
the point of idolatry. We glow with 
pride at the privation, the suffering, and 
the inspiring nobility of Washington at 
Valley Forge; we are thrilled by the 
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headlong intrepidity and daring of Bene- 
dict Arnold at Saratoga; and we marvel 
at the incredible power of Frontenac over 
the Indians. Yet George Rogers Clark in 
one amazing, inspiring, unprecedented 
campaign was the embodiment of all 
these. 


Should Kentucky honor the memory of 
Clark with an enduring memorial? She 
should love and honor him, if for no 
other reason, for the indescribable suffer- 
ing which he bore with greater than 
Spartan fortitude in serving Kentucky. 
The annals of warfare do not record any 
human endurance and courage more 
amazingly superhuman and fine than are 
found in those depicting Clark’s heroic 
march from Kaskaskia to Vincennes. 


But he paid a terrible price, then and 
later. Soon after the campaign his health 
began to decline: Rheumatism crept up; 
paralysis struck; and a leg was amputated 
to save his life—all the agony of having 
a leg cut off, the anesthesia being corn 
whiskey and fife and drum music. 


Clark’s suffering was not only physical, 
however. In order to equip and supply 
his troops, he had been obliged to stand 
surety for payment. Everything he had 
was thereby mortgaged. Alas! after the 
war, neither Virginia nor the Federal 
Government honored his warrants, and 
his vast fortune in land was wiped out. 
He was left practically a pauper. All the 
while certain wretched Kentucky poli- 
ticians sought to discredit his deeds and 
blacken his reputation before the people, 
sought not without some degree of suc- 
cess! 


The suffering, the sorrow, the humilia- 
tion, the anguish, which this lonely man 
had to undergo in his simple log house 
overlooking the “Falls!” Broken in 
health, without funds, deserted by most 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLARK 


of those whom he had served so well, the 
hero of old Vincennes suffered through 
the evening of life unflinching but sad- 
dened, embittered, disillusioned and un- 
speakably lonely. 


What base ingratitude did Kentucky 
manifest, along with Virginia and the 
nation! The anguish which he endured, 
only Clark, himself, ever knew. What 
misery and tragedy the years had wrought 
for the once handsome, intrepid young 
man, who with boundless faith and irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, had carved out with 
his sword a vast domain and given it to 
the young, growing nation. Not a doubt 
during those strong, magic years ever rose 
to cloud his optimistic visage. 


Why should Kentucky erect an impres- 
sive memorial to George Rogers Clark? 
Ohio ‘has placed on the field at Piqua a 
noble monument to Clark by which that 
state expresses perpetual gratitude to 
Clark, the hero of the notable battle 
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fought there. Indiana at Vincennes has 
built, with the aid of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, a grand memorial to the memory 
of Clark, a monument as imposing and 
magnificent as the tomb of a Caesar or of 
a Napoleon. Other mid-west states have 
also built to Clark’s memory. Kentucky 
owes to Clark a deeper debt of gratitude 
than Ohio or Indiana, or any other state. 
Kentucky, the land selected by Clark as 
a home for himself and his family. Ken- 
tucky, the land for which Clark gave the 
greatest efforts of his great life. What 
has Kentucky done to perpetuate the 
memory of Clark? Alas! very little. 


Kentucky should have acted long ago 
and acted in a way commensurate to 
Clark’s services. But she did not. Our 
leaders, either through lack of interest or 
inability to cope with the task, have failed, 
and, by failing, have given the impression 
to the world that Kentuckians will make 
no sacrifices to honor the memory of Gen- 
eral Clark, in spite of their sentiment and 
pride in him. 

The task is not hopeless. It can be 
done, and done adequately. We propose 
that the school children of Kentucky 
erect this monument to George Rogers 
Clark. The children appreciate Clark’s 
great deeds; they would be glad and 
proud to give their pennies to this noble 
cause. 


If each of the 700,000 school children 
of the state should give one nickel, think 
of the sum this would make! If each 
public school of the state should conduct 
one entertainment, the proceeds donated 
to the George Rogers Clark Memorial 
fund, think of the additional vast 
amount! The grand total would probably 
be a sum not far short of $100,000. This 
amount sounds fantastic. Then in addi- 
tion, if the Parent-teacher Associations 
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were appealed to, the patriotic clubs 
aroused, the commercial organizations 
solicited—all through the school children 
—think of what could be done! No, the 
task is not hopeless. IT CAN BE DONE! 


The job, however, is not an ordinary 
one. Close teamwork and co-operation 
would be essential. All sections of the 
state, the cities, the counties, the towns, 
the villages, and the districts would have 
to unite and labor. More important still, 
every superintendent, every principal, 
teacher, and pupil would have work to 
do—all would of necessity be obliged to 
work together as one—a united Kentucky, 
doing a labor of patriotism for the entire 
state. 


How fitting it would be for the schools 
of the state to make this noble contribu- 
tion! What an honor for the schools to 
succeed where other organizations had 
failed! What a privilege for an exempli- 
fication of high patriotism, keeping intact 
our traditions of nobility! What a glori- 
ous day for the public schools of Ken- 
tucky if the school children should erect 
a magnificent monument of George 
Rogers Clark, as the children of Virginia 
did in honor of Lee, and dedicate it as an 
emblem of Kentucky’s undying love for 
the hero who saved Kentucky from the 
scalping knife and who conquered an em- 
pire for the nation! 


HAT is the Nation’s investment in edu- 
W cation? Elementary schools reported 
spending approximately $1,328,000,000, 
the high schools, $810,000,000, and the 
colleges and universities $493,000,000. 
These expenditures for 1935-36 do not 
include State and private institutions for 
exceptional children or the Government 
schools for Indians. 
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EPRESENTATIVES of nineteen American 
R Republics and of the Dominion of 
Canada participated in the Havana Con- 
ference at Christmas time. 


eT that Japan was 
conscripting Americans of Japanese 
ancestry in Hawaii were denied recently 
by Otojiro Okuda, acting Japanese Consul 
General. 

The reports, made public in Washing- 
ton by Senator Gillette, said that Japanese 
consulates were used as conscription 
centers. 


Mr.. Okuda declared that the reports 
were “absolutely unfounded.” He re- 
iterated that dual citizens of Japanese an- 
cestry could not be called upon for 
Japanese military services. The recent 
Japanese census in Hawaii, he added, had 
no military significance —]Japanese Ameri- 
can Review. 


ORGANIZATION IN JAPAN WILL 
SPUR MARRIAGES 


grag Organization called the 
Japanese Race Strengthening Federa- 
tion will be created under the sponsorship 
of the Welfare Ministry to increase mar- 
tiages as the means to augment the coun- 
try’s population at a time when more man 
power is badly needed, says Domei. 
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According to the Welfare Ministry, the 
marrying ages for both men and women 
have been advancing gradually in recent 
years, resulting in a decline in births. Had 
all Japanese wives of childbearing age 
married two years earlier than they did, 
Japan’s population would now be larger 
by 380,000, it is said. 

The proposed federation will set up a 
network of match-making associations all 
over the country to facilitate marriages. 
Town, village, ward and neighborhood 
associations, each complete with lists of 
marriageable men and women, their 
photos and necessary information about 
them. Comparing such lists gathered 
from match-making associations, the fed- 
eration and branches will arrange mar- 
riages, according to the plan.—]apanese 
American Review. 


RUSSIA ABANDONS FREE 
EDUCATION 


| ASSOCIATED PRESS reports that on 
October 3rd the Soviet system of free 
universal education was altered to require 
payment of tuition in high schools and 
colleges. Students in the eighth, ninth, 
and tenth grades were ordered to pay 200 
tubles yearly in the cities and 150 in 
towns and villages. College students 
were called on to pay 400 rubles yearly 
in cities and 300 in towns. Education in 
art, music, and theater comes higher—at 
500 rubles the year. The present value 
of a ruble is about 20 cents. 
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Neighbors in Subtraction 


RE YOUR third-grade pupils perplexed 

when they “tackle” the “job” of “bor- 
rowing” in subtraction problems? 

The word “borrowing” is usually con- 
nected with the friendly, old custom of 
lending and borrowing among neighbors 
who live comparatively close together. 
Consequently, country and city children 
alike are exultant when teachers bring 
the idea into the classroom and associate 
it with subtraction. Thus, the mechanism 
of a new problem is introduced and mas- 
tered by a “fun-loving” game called ‘‘Bor- 
row a Neighbor.” 

Place any ordinary subtraction problem 
on the board, as: 

73 
—27 


and start your game. 

Begin by calling attention to the fact 
that three, the upper number, is the smaller 
of the two right-hand numbers; and that 
as the numbers stand, seven cannot be 
subtracted from three because seven is 
larger than three. Then the teacher offers 
the following explanation to the “puz- 
zled” pupils: 

“Boys and girls, do you ever play ‘make- 
believe’ and imagine that certain play- 
things are little men? This may sound 
strange, but today we are going to 
imagine that the numbers in this problem 

73 
—27 
are little men and play a game with them. 

“To begin with, we shall name the top 
numbers Mr. Seven and Mr. Three. The 
bottom or lower numbers we shall call 
Mr. Two and Mr. Seven. Now we ate 
ready! 
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By Fay C. SAMMONS, 
Leon, Kentucky 


“From looking at our problem we see 
that we will be forced to take Mr. Seven 
from Mr. Three. But can we? Of course 
not, because Mr. Seven is a larger man 
than Mr. Three. 

“So Mr. Three looks around and dis- 
covers that he has a neighbor named Mr. 
Seven. He needs help, so he decides to 
call on Mr. Seven. We go over to Mr. 
Seven and ask to borrow one of his chil- 
dren. He is a kind neighbor and gives 
us one. We carry number one over to Mr. 
Three and set him down beside him. This 
helps Mr. Three because it makes him a 
13 which is larger than Mr. Seven. 

“Then Mr. Seven must be made as large 
as Mr. Thirteen. The number which 
makes him as large as Mr. Thirteen is our 
first answer, 6. We place it in line with 
Mr. Thirteen and Mr. Seven. 

73 
—27 


6 

“Now that we have one answer, we 
must get our second one. But Mr. Seven is 
larger than Mr. Two on our left side so it 
will not be necessary to borrow. How- 
ever we must remember that Mr. Seven 
has lost one of his children and that makes 
him worth one less, or six. From now 
on we shall call him Mr. Six. As many 
as it takes to make Mr. Two as large 
as Mr. Six is our second answer which is 
four. Now we have found that our full 
answer is 46.” 
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This method of making subtraction a 
game may be used when there are more 
numbers than two with the same compre- 
hensive results. 


When the second grade tire of their 
usual games, teachers will find that the 
“Borrow a Neighbor” game is not too 
difficult for them. 





TENTATIVE PROGRAM for the 71st Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 


HE THEME of the 1941 Convention will 
be ‘To Provide for the Common De- 
fense: To Promote the General Welfare: 
To Secure the Blessings of Liberty.” 
Among the noted speakers who will 
appear on the program are the following: 
Ralph W. Sockman, pastor, Christ Church 
Cathedral, New York, N. Y.; James B. 
Conant, president, Harvard University; 
Honorable Harold E. Stassen, Governor 
of Minnesota; John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education; Isiah Bow- 
man, president, John Hopkins University; 
Honorable Martin Dies, United States 
Congressman from Texas; John K. Nor- 
ton, professor of education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Philip 
Murray, president, C. I. O.; Willis A. 
Sutton, superintendent of schools, At- 
lanta, Georgia; Aurelia Reinhardt, presi- 
dent, Mills College, Oakland, California; 
Major George Fielding Eliot, author and 
military expert; Ben G. Graham, super- 
intendent of schools, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania; Everett R. Clinchy, president, Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews; 
and Gerhart Seger, political refugee. 
There are many other outstanding 
features planned for the Convention. 
Among these are: “The People’s Plat- 
form,” C. B. S. Broadcast from Atlantic 
City under the direction of Lyman Bry- 
son; Hampton Institute Quartet; Madrigal 
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Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
February 22°27, 1941 


Singers of Philadelphia; National Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra; Gladys 
Swarthout, Metropolitan Opera Star; The 
Quiz Kids—presenting their popular 
radio broadcast; Heinz Chapel Choir; 
Radio dramatization of the Yearbook pre- 
sented by an outstanding company of pro- 
fessional radio actors (this is being given 
through the co-operation of the N. B. C.) ; 
and the Detroit Schoolmen’s Club Chorus. 

Presiding over the General Sessions 
will be Carroll R. Reed, president, Ameti- 
can Association of School Administrators; 
A. M. Stonehouse, president, Associated 
Exhibitors of the National Education As- 
sociation; E. W. Jacobsen, chairman, 1941 
Yearbook Commission; and Donald Du- 
Shane, president, National Education As- 
sociation. 

Convention Headquarters, general ses- 
sions, registration, exhibits, post office and 
press room will be located in the Atlantic 
City Auditorium. 

Hotel Reservations can be secured 
through A. S. Chenoweth, chairman, 
Housing Bureau, 16 Central Pier, Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 
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Special Education in Kentucky 


By Homer W. NICHOLS 
Vocational Rehabilitation 


AN ACT OF CONGRESS, approved June 2, 
1920, originally known as the Indus- 
trial Rehabilitation Act, provides for pro- 
motion by the Federal Government of a 
program of vocational rehabilitation of 
persons disabled in industry or otherwise 
and their return to civil employment. The 
passage of this Act established the policy 
that the National Government should 
share with the states the responsibility of 
maintaining a service of readjustment in 
employment of persons whose physical 
disabilities result in their becoming voca- 
tionally handicapped. At the same time 
the principle was established that the di- 
rect responsibility for carrying on the work 
of rehabilitation rests with the states. 


The Federal Act provides for the ren- 
dering of rehabilitation service to any per- 
son with a physical handicap “whether 
congenital or acquired by accident, injury, 
or disease.” Thus the program has been 
extended to two broad groups: (1) Per- 
sons of employable age who, becoming 
disabled by accident or disease, need phys- 
ical restoration or re-training in order to 
return to productive employment; and (2) 
Physically handicapped young persons 
who, upon leaving high school or college, 
would enter the occupational world un- 
der the handicap of a physical disability. 
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STATE DEPARTMENT 
OF EDUCATION 


Annually there are more than 2,000 
persons in the Commonwealth eligible for 
this aid. With the present state appropri- 
ation, we are able only to train approxi- 
mately 600 annually. In 1922, when the 
Kentucky program was inaugurated, the 
Federal Government made available $21,- 
380.55. This was then matched in full by 
state appropriation in the same amount. 


In 1935 Vocational Rehabilitation be- 
came a part of the Social Security Act, 
establishing the program as a permanent 
service for the physically handicapped, 
and providing $40,423.30, Federal funds, 
for the Commonwealth of Kentucky. Yet 
the Commonwealth only continued to pro- 
vide approximately $21,380.55. 

In 1939 the Federal Government in- 
creased the appropriation fur Kentucky to 
$71,432.85. The state, however, failed to 
appropriate additional funds. 


Since this Federal money must be 
matched dollar for dollar by state and 
local moneys, it became necessary for us 
to try to find local funds spent for voca- 
tional rehabilitation in order to match and 
secure as much of the Federal money as 
possible. Finally, with the tentative ap- 
proval of the Federal Government, we 
discovered some local funds of agencies 
which were spent for some phase of spe- 
cial education which the Federal Govern- 
ment permitted us to use to match some 
of the Federal money available in order 
to keep as much of this Federal money 
as possible from reverting to other states 
for distribution. So with additional funds 
available upon recommendation of the 
Federal Government local offices have 
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been established in Louisville, Covington, 
Princeton, and Harlan, Kentucky, for the 
purpose of expanding and providing addi- 


tional service for handicapped persons. 


With the assumption of new responsi- 
bilities, rehabilitation caseworkers are 
broadening their interests generally and 
acquiring new skills. More than ever be- 
fore they are studying the relation between 
the client’s emotional adjustment and em- 
ployability, the importance of personality 
as a factor of employability, the promise 
of psychiatry, the value of sound voca- 
tional guidance, the importance of psy- 
chological tests, and finally the most ef- 
fective methods of finding employment 
for physically handicapped individuals. 


Rehabilitation workers are aware also 
that the last decade has witnessed a 
momentous change in the philosophy of 
the relationship between government and 
the individual. They have noted the ex- 
pansion in welfare service, the establish- 
ment of public employment offices, the 
passage of wage and hour legislation, and 
the growth of labor unions. All these 
movements have been studied carefully 
with a view to utilizing any new services 
beneficial to handicapped persons or 
guarding against any provisions tending 
to diminish their employment opportuni- 
ties. 


It is the chief purpose of vocational 
rehabilitation to remove from society the 
burden of maintaining that large group 
of dependent persons who, because of 
physical disability, are unable to earn a 
living and support their dependents. It 
attempts to accomplish this by preparing 
disabled persons for and placing them in 
remunerative employment. 


In the rehabilitation program physically 
disabled persons are prepared for a great 
variety of occupations, ranging from un- 
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skilled to technical and professional em- 
ployment. Training is given in public and 
private schools, colleges, commercial, and 
industrial establishments, shops, and other 
institutions which may be available. 


By a recent study of Kentucky’s voca- 
tional rehabilitation program over a period 
of the last ten years it is shown that for 
2,800 cases rehabilitated the average cost 
per case was $182.69. 


THE HANDICAPPED CHILD 


In 1934, this service was expanded from 
the one phase, vocational rehabilitation, to 
the establishment of the Division of Spe- 
cial Education. In the field of vocational 
rehabilitation we train adults, or those six- 
teen years and over, while in the field 
of special education we begin with the 
handicapped child five or six years of age. 
So the Division of Special Education 
directs programs for the handicapped per- 
son from childhood on through the adult 
age. Three years ago this Division called 
the attention of school administrators and 
boards of education to the responsibility 
of furnishing training to handicapped chil- 
dren as well as the normal child. 


“The Constitution and court rulings of 
the Commonwealth of Kentucky provide 
that educational opportunities be fur- 
nished all school children, whether nor- 
mal or handicapped, and the Attorney 
General, under date of February 15, 1938, 
gave an opinion which reads in part as 
follows: 


ante , it is mandatory on the board of 
education to give to the handicapped child 
the same opportunity as that presented to the 
other children. 

“We would advise, therefore, that local 
school revenues and state per capita should 
be used by boards of education to furnish 
the same educational opportunities to the 
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handicapped child as to his more fortunate 

brother.’ ”’ 

The same educational opportunities 
furnished normal children must be fur- 
nished these homebound, mentally fit, 
handicapped children. Many boards of 
education have made provisions and are 
now providing these opportunities for 
these children. 

Boards of education are now employ- 
ing eighty-one special teachers and super- 
visors throughout the Commonwealth. 
This special personnel is furnishing train- 
ing for approximately 2,500 of the 5,000 
homebound children. 

In the rural school units where boards 
of education furnish special teachers we 


find children affected with tuberculosis 
who, upon the recommendation of the 
local health unit, are dismissed from the 
schools and classes with other children and 
sent home where these special or visiting 
teachers are continuing their educational 


programs. Not only the tubercular 
group, but the cardiac, crippled, and other 
homebound groups in these units are also 
furnished training by the visiting or spe- 
cial teacher. 

Much progress has been made during 
the past three years in providing programs 
for homebound children, but we must 
look forward to completing this job which 
is the first step in the Kentucky program 
of special education. 





Know Your K. E. A. 


The Foreign Language Section of 
The Kentucky Education 
Association : 


By EDITH L. MONSON 
242 North Church Street, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


EACHERS OF Ancient and Modern 
T Languages in Kentucky high schools 
and colleges meet annually in the Foreign 
Language Section of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association. This is one of the old- 
est of the Associated Groups of the 
K. E. A. and each year finds increasing 
interest in the annual meeting. Since the 
group is made of teachers of Greek, 
Latin, French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian, the program is usually planned 
with a view of meeting this divided in- 
terest. Within this large group there are 
two groups affiliated with national organ- 
izations. The older of these is the Ken- 
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tucky Classical Association which meets 
annually each fall and which sponsors a 
contest program each spring. The recently 
elected officers are: President, Miss Ruby 
Rush of Eastern State Teachers College; 
Vice-President, Dr. A. E. Porter of Cen- 
tre College; Secretary, Miss Elise Derick- 
son of Lexington Junior High School. 
Then there is the Kentucky Chapter of 
The American Association of Teachers of 
French, a more recent organization, which 
holds three luncheon meetings each year. 
Mr. H. C. Laukhuf of Maysville High 
School is the President, Miss Margaret 
Chapin of Berea College is Vice-President 
and Miss Nancy Myers of Union College 
is Secretary-Treasurer. Last year the 
A. A. T. F. sponsored an oral declamation 
contest in French and this year it is plan- 
ning for a series of tests and a French 
Radio Comedy Contest in conjunction with 
the University of Kentucky Mi-Careme 
Festival. Probably in the near future be- 
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cause of the growing interest in Spanish 
there may be a Kentucky Chapter of that 
national organization. 


The purpose of all Associated Groups 
of the K. E. A. is to stimulate co-oper- 
ation and fellowship among teachers of 
the same field, and to improve instruc 
tion through a sympathetic consideration 
of one another’s problems. The fact that 
teachers of the same subjects cannot work 
side by side tends to make them some- 
times oblivious of the accomplishments or 
of the difficulties of their colleagues. 
Therefore no opportunity should be neg- 
lected to gather in groups and compare 
notes on teaching. Mutual understanding 
and fellowship of this sort will stimulate 
more than one realizes. The K. E. A. and 
its Associated Groups furnish such an 
opportunity. 

The status of the languages in our high 
schools and colleges is one responsibility 
of the Foreign Language Section. 
Languages along with other cultural sub- 
jects are returning to favor and are being 
recognized as worth while along with 
utilitarian ones for the very simple rea- 
son that life does not consist simply in 
making a living. Many outstanding school 
administrators are in accord with Dr. 
S. A. Freeman of Middlebury College 
when he says, “In the program of the 
ordinary High School pupil the humaniz- 
ing elements, those which make of him 
a true man with a rich mind and a warm 
heart, instead of a blind cog in a political 
mechanism, cannot and must not be fur- 
ther reduced.” Many roads in life or 
closed to those who know no language 
save their own. A comprehension of life, 
of men, and of human problems depends 
on an insight into other peoples as well 
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as one’s own. Such a comprehension is a 
necessary part of education for leaders 
of a democracy. 


Aside from this important consideration, 
it does not seem practical for the Ameri- 
can Public Schools to make no effort to 
teach an understanding of foreign lan- 
guages and civilizations at a time when 
the radio makes us neighbors with the 
rest of the world. Some of the greatest 
fields of industrial and economic oppor- 
tunity depend upon a sincere understand- 
ing of other peoples. The language bar- 
rier is a great barrier to mutual under- 
standing. England discovered that and 
since that time languages have been studied 
wholeheartedly not alone for their cul- 
tural asset but for practical reasons and 
instead of being very poor linguists as 
formerly, the English rank now at the 
top. A former Consul from Colombia, 
South America, Enrique Naranjo Mar- 
tinez, emphasizes the contribution of lan- 
guage study in the United States. He said, 
in speaking before the New England 
Modern Language Association, “Language 
is the key of the heart, the bridge of 
understanding among people and coun- 
tries and you, language teachers, in the 
course of your noble mission extend this 
bridge to the youth of the United States 
so that they may know us better and thus 
work toward bringing our countries to- 
gether.” Our own Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull, recently expressed this same 
thought in reference to the Spanish Lan- 
guage. 

The officers of the Foreign Language 
Section for 1940-1941 are Chairman, Miss 
Edith L. Monson of Paris High School 
and Secretary, Miss Juanita Minish of 
Morehead State Teachers College. 
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The Kentucky Association of 
Chemistry Teachers 


By R. I. RusuH, 


Centre College, 
Danville, Kentucky 


HE KENTUCKY Association of Chemis- 

try Teachers was organized April 23, 
1925, with the following officers: Miss 
Marie Borries, Louisville Girls High 
School, president; Prof. V. F. Payne, 
Transylvania University, vice-president; 
and Mr. J. C. Branham, Massie School, 
secretary-treasurer. 

The purpose of the association as out- 
lined in the constitution is to promote ef- 
ficiency in the teaching of Chemistry. 
More specifically, it seeks to accomplish 
this purpose by serving as a medium for 
the exchange- of ideas on practical teach- 
ing problems and as a means of keeping 
teachers in touch with the broader aspects 
of chemical education. 

Luncheon meetings are held annually 
during the meetings of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association in Louisville. Pro- 
grams are presented which seek to ac- 
complish the purpose of the organization. 

Speakers appearing on our program 
have been state and national leaders in 
our field. 

At each meeting an open forum dis- 
cussion of the topic presented is held, so 
that each member may have an oppor- 
tunity to express his or her ideas. The 
programs are occasionally supplemented 
by sound pictures, motion pictures, slides, 
scientific exhibits, chemical demonstra- 
tions, and trips through some of Louis- 
ville’s large industrial plants. 

The present officers of the association 
are: 

Dr. R. I. Rush, Centre College, presi- 
dent; Mr. Austin S. Durham, Maysville 
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High School, vice-president; Mr. H. J. 
Robertson, Tilghman High School, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

These officers together with Mr. James 
D. Richardson, Madison High School, and 
Dr. H. E. Carswell, University of Louis- 
ville, constitute the Executive Committee. 
Mr. H. J. Robertson has served the asso- 
ciation most efficiently as secretary-treas- 
urer for the past twelve years. 

The Kentucky Association of Chemistry 
Teachers is always ready and willing to 
co-operate with the Kentucky Education 
Association in all matters of mutual in- 
terest and benefit. All high school, col- 
lege, and university chemistry teachers, 
industrial chemists, and other Kentuckians 
particularly interested in chemistry are in- 
vited to attend our annual luncheon pro- 
gram which will be held in the Grill 
Room of the French Village, Fourth and 
Broadway, Louisville, on Friday, April 
18th, at 12:15. 


Department of Elementary 
Education 


By WILLIAM K. DAVIDSON, 
Jackson, Kentucky 


BR. VIRTUE of the fact that elementary 
teachers in the State of Kentucky out- 
number by far those of all other depart- 
ments combined, the Elementary Section 
of the K. E. A. will be its largest and 
should be its best attended departmental 
meeting. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTRUC- 
TION has very wisely been selected by 
the State Department of Education and 
by the K. E. A. as an objective for the 
year. We in the teaching profession often 
point with pride to the improvement in 
recent years in our school buildings and 
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equipment, the number and content of 
our new text, supplementary, and library 
books, and to the large enrollment of our 
schools, but seldom, if ever, do we boast 
of the excellent teaching that is being 
done within these schools. 

It shall be the purpose of the officers 
in charge of this department of the 
K. E. A. to have the program center 
around the above-mentioned theme, and 
to bring to its platform individuals of 
such background and experience that 
teachers will be able to return to their 
classrooms with information and ideas 
that will enable them to do a better job 
of classroom instruction. 





The Kentucky Ornithological 
Society 


By EVELYN J. SCHNEIDER, 


University of Louisville, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


i KENTUCKY Ornithological Society 
was founded in 1923, and its first pro- 
gram meeting was held in connection with 
the K. E. A. in Louisville the following 
spring. Since that time the Society has 
held two meetings each year, one as a 
part of the K. E. A. program, and the 
other in the fall in a locality in the state 
other than Louisville. 

It is the object of the Society to promote 
interest in the science of ornithology, to 
further the knowledge of bird life, and 
to stand for the enactment and enforce- 
ment of judicious laws for bird protection 
and the conservation of our natural re- 
sources. 


The study of birds is one of fascinating 
interest and a pastime that brings many 
rewards. The Society bands together 
those in the state who hold this kindred 
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interest; through their association with 
each other and the discussions that evolve 
they are encouraged in their work, and 
gradually scientific facts of value are be- 
ing added to the work in progress all over 
the country. The Kentucky Warbler, 
a quarterly bulletin carrying articles 
and field notes, is the official publication. 

The Society co-operates with the Na- 
tional Audubon Society in its annual 
Christmas bird census, and those members 
who have banding permits are aiding the 
Biological Survey in its study of bird 
migration. In conjunction with the 
W. P. A. Recreation Project there has 
been launched a state-wide winter feed- 
ing campaign and a bluebird housing 
project. A number of members have 
close contact with other state organiza- 
tions and attend the meetings of national 
societies such as the Wilson Ornithologi- 
cal Club and the American Ornithologists 
Union. 


It is extremely important in all phases 
of conservation that not only adults but 
children as well be taught the evils of 
destruction of our natural resources and 
the urgent need for the preservation of 
our wild life. Hence the Kentucky 
Ornithological Society is particularly 
grateful for the interest of the teachers in 
its meetings and the enthusiasm of those 
of the teaching profession who are mem- 
bers. It is hoped that through them there 
may be inspired in the children a serious 
interest in bird study and the many sub- 
jects that are related to it. To this end 
the Society provides for student member- 
ship for groups of five or more students 
in the schools and colleges in the state at 
greatly reduced membership fees, each 
member receiving the issue of the Ken- 
tucky Warbler. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Lack of Understanding Between Parent 
And Teacher Is a Great Hindrance 


To Education 


HE PARENT holds in his mind the 
idea that what a child learns in school 

is unimportant. 
The Parent Feels that the School Is Un- 
important 

The class-room is a world unknown to 
him. He has no interest in it. While all 
that would be necessary to convince him 
that his suspicions are unfounded, would 
be just one evening’s visit to the school to 
watch the children at work and. to see 
them in the process of learning. Once the 
parent begins to show interest, the teacher 
finds she has better attendance, less tardi- 
ness, and improvement in scholarship. 
The Parent Is Often Suspicious of Teach- 
er’s Discipline 


The parent sometimes believes the 
teacher to be unfair and biased in her 
discipline of the children. He is often too 
sensitive to acknowledge this and the 
teacher is usually ignorant of the fact. 
She usually accepts the false excuse given 
by the parent for the continued absence of 
the child without any question. All this 
time, the parent undoubtedly nurses the 
feeling that his child has been treated un- 
fairly and unjustly. Sometimes a child is 
kept home the better part of the school 
term because of this. Thanks to the 
“Almighty” for the parent who finally 
becomes aroused and goes to the teacher 
to settle this situation, that is if the 
teacher takes advantage of this oppor- 
tunity and clears up the difficulties. 
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By Roxi£ HUNT, 
Morehead, Kentucky 


The Parent Feels Inferior to the Teacher 

The parent often has a feeling of in- 
feriority toward the teacher and fears any 
association with her. For an entire school 
term a parent may have wondered why his 
child brings home poor grades, or why 
the child is not interested in school and 
has to be punished for truancy, or some 
such offense. However, he quakes with 
fear at the thought of approaching the 
teacher about it. He believes that the 
teacher will think that he is intruding or 
meddling if he comes to the school to talk 
to her about the child. Therefore, it is 
the teacher’s job to meet the parent more 
than half way, and make him feel free to 
talk to her-about any problem that may 
concern either the child or the parent, 
educationally or socially. The ability to 
gain the confidence of the parent is per- 
haps the chief asset that a successful 
teacher may possess. 
The Parent Often Believes the Teacher to 
Be Inhuman 

Each teacher needs an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the parent for the ad- 
vancement of the school and the com- 
munity. In fact, she needs to know the 
circumstances of each home and should 
be truly interested in the welfare of each 
home. She should talk with the parent 
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about his problems and make him feel 
that she is not only interested in her 
salary, but that she is also interested in 
his welfare and the building of higher 
standards and better living conditions in 
the community. Once the parent finds that 
the teacher is human, that she is interested 
in problems which are vital to real living, 
he is ready to listen to the counsel and 
the advice of the teacher. The teacher 
who believes that she can teach success- 
fully without the aid of the parent is to 
be pitied. 

P. T. A. should be more than a 





formal meeting once a month, it should 
mean a mutual understanding and the 
working together of the parent and teach- 
er for the welfare of the child not only 
at school but in the home, in the church, 
and every phase of social life. Teachers 
should give all they have to the com- 
munity in which they work; never limit- 
ing their work to the four walls of a 
schoolroom. Furthermore, they should 
keep their minds alert for any oppor- 
tunity which might present itself for 
creating a better understanding between 
themselves and the parent. 





Why Not Teach Speech in Kentucky? 


"LO MARY! Howreyu? I called- 
jewup lasnight bu’ coulden git 

eny anszer. Wheredchewgo? 
“Oh, I wuzjist outa fewminites. Yu 


musta called thin.  Didjugit cher 
homerk ?” 
“Naw, thasareasun I calledju. I 


wanteda know watidwuz.” 

“Page ahundertansiz. ‘Taint nuttin 
hard. ’Seasy. Youkin gitid foreclazz 
ifyuhurry.” 

“O. K. Wadpage chewsayidson?” 

Youth speaks! They seem to under- 
stand the language they use, but educa- 
tors cannot be proud of the fact. In 
truth, many young people today seem to 
speak a foreign language. Surely it is 
not the type of American speech that we 
want our future generations to inherit! 
But how can they escape, unless we begin 
now to create a love for and a desire to 
speak a truly beautiful language? 

Our children do not know how poor 
their speech habits actually are. Nor do 
they know how to improve. How can 
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By Cassie A. BLANKENBAKER, 


Parkland Junior High School, 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“How wonderful is the human voice! 
It is indeed the organ of the soul.” 
HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 


we expect distinct, pure, fluent speech 
from this or any generation unless we, as 
educators, do something to show the need 
for, and the ways of attaining better 
speech ? 

One of the greatest difficulties is, per- 
haps, the fact that so many educators do 
not realize that their own speech or voice 
is defective. Miss A may wonder why 


the children are so restless and inattentive 
in her own room and vice versa in Miss 
B’s room. The fact that she uses high 
pitched, nasal tones is not known to her, 
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and probably never will be unless some- 
one tells her—or makes a recording of her 
voice which she may hear. 


Sometimes our children are asked to do 
the almost impossible. They are asked 
to remain awake or to concentrate when 
the monotonous melody and rhythmn of 
a teacher’s speech drones away for hour 
after hour. They are asked to sit abso- 
lutely quiet and show no signs of “nerves” 
when a harsh, gutteral voice or a thin, 
piping voice screams at them for hours. 
Of course the teachers do not know how 
they sound to the children. No person 
knows how his own voice sounds to other 
people until he has heard it played back 
to him from some reliable mechanical 
device. 


In the future, perhaps, every college or 
university student will be required to make 
a recording of his voice and to study his 
speech faults before he is allowed to 
teach. For two reasons, let us hope this 
time will come soon: First, the children 
will be more attentive and gain more 
from the teaching. Second, the teacher 
will set a better standard in speech and 
voice control for the children to follow. 


All children unconsciously imitate the 
voices they hear repeatedly. The teach- 
er’s voice certainly comes in for a large 
share of imitation. How often is it a low, 
full, sympathetically vibrant voice, orderly 
and clean cut in enunciation? 


If, then, our children, and even some 
educators, do not realize their deficiencies 
in speech, what should be done? Call 
upon our English teachers to put as much 
stress upon oral English as upon the rules 
of grammar? Perhaps, but no further 
progress will be made; for conscientious 
English teachers already do so. The Eng- 
lish teacher is cheerfully bearing a load 
already too heavy. 
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How often the English teacher hears 
such remarks as: “John speaks atrociously! 
Why don’t you do something about it?” 
or “We had oral reports in Science today. 
Such English! How do you stand it?” 
Alas, too often—much too often, the 
cloak of “Good English” is worn only in 
the English class and discarded immedi- 
ately outside the door. Is this the fault 
of the English teacher? “No,” a thousand 
times “no.” The child will take the easy 
way, and unless all teachers require a high 
standard of speech, he will go on mum- 
bling and muttering, and jabbering his way 
through life. In fact many children look 
upon their English work as a thing set 
apart from all other subjects and from 
life itself. The English teacher, to them, 
is a peculiar person who “talks funny.” 
Now this is a sad state of affairs and one 
that should make a// teachers speech con- 
scious. When-every teacher in Kentucky 
has rallied to the cause and has set a 
definite standard to be held by the chil- 
dren, Kentucky will have made one big 
progressive step. 

In the meantime, other steps must be 
taken; for Kentucky is not keeping up 
with her sister states in the matter of 
speech education. True enough, there is 
some splendid work going on, but it is 
not general, either in cities or in schools.* 

First, let us be more specific as to what 
the teaching of speech includes. A speech 
course is not a repetition of an English 
course. Neither is it merely a course in 
Public Speaking. “Speech” is a course in 
personality development, human relation- 
ship, applied psychology, etiquette, con- 
versation, dramatics, interpretation, and 
public speaking combined. A large order 
indeed! How then, can the English 
teacher be expected to include the teach- 





* A survey is now being made to determine ex- 
actly to what extent the teaching of Speech (and 
dramatics) is carried on in Kentucky. 
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ing of Speech in the already crowded 
English course? True, there is a close 
relationship in the teaching of the two 
subjects for in the “Speech” class the 
rules which are learned in the “English” 
class are constantly being applied. The 
Speech course might, therefore, be con- 
sidered a laboratory class where the prac- 
tical application is made. But—one 
teacher cannot possibly crowd all these 
requirements into one short period. If 
the English teacher must be responsible 
for both courses, he will need two periods: 
one for theory—one for laboratory work. 
However, most English teachers are not 
equipped to teach speech in the sense that 
is meant when we say a “Speech Course.” 


A teacher of speech must have as care- 
ful training behind him as any physician. 
For, as the physician corrects faults which 
cause physical ailments, so the speech 
teacher corrects faults which cause mental 
ailments. One of his most important 
requisites is to be able to help the pupils 
conquer their fears and develop courage. 
In order to do this: (1) He must be a 
person who is sympathetic, kind, and 
tactful, and one who has a broad under- 
standing of human nature. (2) He must 
know the correct methods to be applied 
in each of the many individual cases. 
There must be no confusion or doubt in 
his mind. His knowledge must be in 
order. 


One who undertakes the teaching of 
speech, then, must understand: the train- 
ing of the speaking voice, the art of in- 
terpretation, the fundamentals of persua- 
sive speaking, the anatomy and physiology 
of the vocal mechanism, the essentials and 
problems of phonetics, the development 
of correct breathing, the importance of 
relaxation, and the value of pitch and 
tone variation. 
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If Kentucky is not giving the benefit 
of such trained teachers to her youth, why 
is she hesitating? It is the birthright of 
every American to have a beautiful lan- 
guage at his command. It is better, of 
course, to take new steps slowly and 
cautiously than to plunge quickly with- 
out thought or plan. But, let us not keep 
our children waiting too long. 


Every child should be reguired to take 
“Speech.” It is as vital to his welfare as 
the study of English, Social Studies, or 
Mathematics. A person can never get 
away from himself. Wherever he goes he 
must take his voice and his speech habits 
with him. If the tones of his voice are 
unattractive, harsh, thin, glutteral, or 
nasal, he will not attract others to him, no 
matter where he goes. Poor pronuncia- 
tion will not admit him to the well edu- 
cated or well cultured circles. Slovenly 
enunciation will turn people from him in 
bewilderment or boredom. These closed 
doors will, in turn, bring about self-con- 
sciousness, lack of confidence and poise, 
and finally fear and an inferiority com- 
plex. Yes, such results carry even into 
one’s ordinary conversation. This is not 
an exaggeration. Many retiring, quiet 
people refrain from conversing because 
they have had such experiences in earlier 
life. The good speech teacher is able to 
break down or prevent such complexes by 
careful guidance and by putting a record 
of successful experiences behind the 
pupils. 

Many of our most prominent citizens 
have said that speech training has done 
more to develop confidence, poise, and the 
ability to meet people than all the rest of 
their training put together. William 


Jennings Bryan said, “The ability to speak 
effectively is an acquirement rather than a 
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gift.” This being true, it seems obvious 
that the school is the place to guide the 
children in making this acquirement. 
Everywhere we turn, in conversation, 
classrooms, professions, business, club 
meetings, conventions, conferences, pub- 
lic addresses, debates, discussions, drama, 
etc., we hear and use speech. Therefore, 
if our children are to attain culture or 
financial success, speech training is a mat- 
ter of vital concern. Certainly it should 
be given equal place with any other sub- 
ject in our curriculum. Children are given 
problems for practice in attaining mathe- 
matical skill. They are given finger ex- 
ercises to practice in order that they may 
become finished musicians. They are put 
through rigid training to acquire skill in 
dancing or athletics. They are given ex- 
ercises which help them to improve in 
written composition. Are any of these 
more important than the spoken word 
which we use in all the attainments of 
life? Simply because we always have 
speech with us, do we have any reason to 
take our ways of speaking for granted? 
To the contrary, because one uses speech 
in every form of human relationship, he 
should be trained to use it well. Alas, 
our speech habits have too often been 
allowed to “grow up” like “Topsy.” 
“Speech” cannot be an isolated subject. 
The more a person puts into his life, the 
more he has to talk about. Therefore, the 
speech teacher will guide his pupils to 
understand that all the subjects he is study- 
ing will broaden his store of knowledge 
and his viewpoint so that he can speak 
intelligently on all subjects and, there- 
fore, have a pleasing personality. (Who 
knows? Some of those red E’s might be 
erased if this sane attitude were achieved 
through the medium of the Speech class!) 
Speech training will also bring about a 
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more careful selection of books read. For 
the secret of wise reading is to share the 


results with friends. Discussions on 
“good conversation” will bring this point 
out, and actual “‘practice periods in con- 
versation” will put it into use. These 
directed conversational experiences will 
also give the speech teacher the oppor- 
tunity to guide the pupils into that often 
untrod field of tactful human relation- 
ships. The world is too full of blunder- 
ing speakers who blurt out disagreeable 
truths without one moment’s thought. 
They remind people of their griefs, short- 
comings, or defects. They introduce 
topics of conversation thoughtlessly in a 
group of strangers. They gossip until 
actual harm is done to the innocent sub- 
ject of their conversation. Children will 
not learn through instinct that such means 
of conversation will cost them friends and 
admiration. They will learn through ex- 
perience, but that hard teacher will cause 
deep cuts and possibly arrested person- 
ality. The teacher of Speech can bring 
concrete examples of such conversational 
experiences to the class which will be so 
vital as to bring about happier and more 
thoughtful human relationships. It is en- 
lightening to think of all the unhappiness 
and maladjustment in individual lives that 
would be eliminated if this particular 
kind of education were common. Such 
education is spreading and taking its 
place in many cities and states through- 
out the country. Educators who are 
backing it cannot be wrong for it is based 
on human fundamentals that do not 
change. 

Should we put “Speech” in our curric- 
ulum? Yes, by all means. The need is 
imperative. The times demand it. Let 
us do something about it; but let us be 
sure that it is something adequate and 
efficient. 
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N. E. A. EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION CONFERENCES 


HE N. E. A. Educational Policies Com- 
mission has scheduled a series of 29 
conferences for the early months of 1941. 
The purpose of the conferences which will 
cover the United States geographically is 
to stimulate attention to the reorganiza- 
tion and vitalization of citizenship teach- 
ing in the American schools. Two simi- 
lar conferences have already been held— 
one at Richmond, Virginia, on December 
2nd, and the other at Detroit, Michigan, 
on December 18th. 


MENTAL HEALTH IN 
THE CLASSROOM 


[2 PROGRAM of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction 
at Atlantic City, February 22-27, 1941, 
will center around the problems of inte- 
grating the supervisory functions within 
a school system. The Thirteenth Year- 
book, “Mental Health in the Classroom,” 
will be presented during the meetings. 
This Department is making plans for at 
least three conferences during the sum- 
mer months. 


The N. E. A. has prepared the follow- 
ing books on National Defense: EpDuca- 
TION AND THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY; SCHOOLS AND NATIONAL 
DEFENSE; LEARNING THE WAYS OF DE- 
MOCRACY; HOME AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE; THE LIBRARY AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE; RADIO AND NATIONAL DEFENSE; 
THE NEWSPAPER AND NATIONAL DE- 
FENSE; MOTION PICTURES AND DEFENSE; 
NATIONAL DEFENSE NEEDS, AND AMER- 
ICA AND DEFENSE. 
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EDUCATIONAL POLICIES 
COMMISSION TO BE CONTINUED 


HE N. E. A. Educational Policies Com- 

mission was originally set up for a 
term of five years. This term expired on 
December 31, 1940. At a recent joint 
meeting of the N. E. A. and the A. A. 
S. A. executive committees, a policy, previ- 
ously recommended by the E. P. C., was 
adopted, of reappointing 75% of the 
members of the former Commission on a 
rotating basis of 25% for 4 years, 25% 
for 3 years, 25% for 2 years and naming 
25% of the membership entirely new to 
the Commission for a 4-year period. The 
new Commission, which will serve for a 
4-year period, 1941-1944 inclusive, is now 
being appointed and will be announced 
soon. 


MILITARY LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Wn boards of education are drafting 
special personnel policies to provide 
leaves of absence to teachers and other 
school employees called for military train- 
ing. These policies adopted in 54 large 
cities are described in the N. E. A. Edu- 
cational Research Service Circular No. 10, 
November, 1940, ‘Military Leaves of Ab- 
sence for Teachers.” 12 p. 25c. The gen- 
eral picture is one of plans for early re- 
instatement after return from military 
duty, in the same or a similar position at 
the same salary or with any salary incre- 
ments that may have accrued in the year 
of absence. A few cities are paying at 
least a part of the regular salary to the 
absent employee during the period of 
military service. 
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Film Guide 


. yorwene IS general agreement that the 
motion picture has great potential edu- 
cational value. In nearly every subject- 
matter area it has a contribution to make 
toward enrichment of experiences; in the 
co-ordination of subject matter with actual 
experiences; and in cultivating appreci- 
ations in certain subjects, not otherwise 
obtainable in the school program. 


In order to realize the preceding 
values, the film to be used must satisfy 
certain conditions. A film should always 
be used for some definite and particular 
purpose. It should be a link in the chain 
of development of the subject. It should 
constitute the necessary basis for the un- 
derstanding by the pupil of the phases of 
the topic which follow, and a clarifying 
of those which have preceded. 


All films previewed in this column may 
be obtained through the University of 
Kentucky Film Library. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON— 
HIS LIFE AND TIMES 


No. 303—Four reels, silent, 57 minutes. 

Synopsis: This historically authentic motion 
picture is divided into four parts, each consti- 
tuting one reel, as follows: Reel 1—Conquer- 
ing the Wilderness. We see first, Washington's 
early home on the Tidewater, followed by 
scenes of his home life, and schooling at 
Bridges Creek and Fredricksburg. He goes to 
live with his brother at Mt. Vernon and is 
employed by Lord Fairfax to survey his fron- 
tier land. Washington is sent to warn the 
French against encroachment in Ohio. As an 
aide to Braddock, he learns by his commander’s 
errors how to administer some of the factors 
of warfare. 


Reel 2—Uniting the Colonies. This is a 
rather dramatic reel in that we see how the 
frontier families lived in an almost independent 
fashion. Harrassed by Indians, the frontiers- 
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men seek redress, and Washington is drawn 
into national affairs as commander of the Con- 
tinental Army. The Colonists are exploited by 
the harsh governors as Washington leaves his 
private and business life to organize the de- 
fenses of the nation. 


Reel 3—Winning Independence. From the 
stirring Battle of Bunker Hill, we follow the 
events of the Revolutionary War to its conctu- 
sion. The most important events during this 
period are shown and diagrams fortify the 
geographical impressions. Momentous Scenes: 
Congress declares independence, British sur- 
prised at Trenton, Crossing the Delaware, Bur- 
goyne’s Surrender, Tory and Indian activities, 
Valley Forge, French negotiations and assist- 
ance, and the Surrender of Cornwallis. 


Reel 4—Building the Nation. In this reel 
we are shown the major problems of the period, 
and how they were solved. Unpaid soldiers 
threaten Congress, courts are closed and judges 
driven out, people refuse to pay taxes, and 
strife over custom duties of the various states 
constitute the predominant weaknesses of the 
government. Washington was again called 
upon to serve his country and bring unity out 
of restlessness and indecision. The President 
organizes his cabinet and visits some of the 
states of the nation in order to prepare legis- 
lative measures. The country is finally united 
and Washington retires to private life. 


Evaluation: The educational contributions of 
this motion picture cannot be overestimated. 
Its production was very costly, as a result of 
efforts to make it authentic in all details. Reel 
3 is unquestionably high in its correlation with 
all text material on the Revolutionary War. 
This film cannot be recommended too highly. 
To your reviewer it is one of the best 16 mm. 
motion pictures of historical nature that has 
ever been made available. 
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1. Q. Can a teacher who taught con- 
secutively for thirteen years, with two 
months in 1940-41, get credit for prior 
service when he teaches again? 

A. If his absence from the profession 
is three years or less, yes. If for more 
than three years, no, unless the Board, by 
rule, grants a longer period of time. 

2. Q. Will members who attain the 
age of 60 or more before July 1, 1941, 
and who have taught the scholastic year 
1940-41 be permitted to retire as of July 
1, 1942? 

A. Yes. Section 4506b-41 reads as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Any member who has attained the 
age of sixty (60) years and who has com- 
pleted twenty (20) years of service as a 
teacher in Kentucky, five (5) years of 
which must have immediately preceded re- 
tirement” (unless said member has com- 
pleted thirty (30) years or more), “may 
retire upon written application (filed after 
the effective date of this Act) to the Board 
of Trustees of the Retirement System.” 

No annuities may be granted before 
July 1, 1942. For the year 1941-42, such 
members will be in a condition of “status 
quo,” excepting that those with thirty 
years or more of service record will be in 
the higher bracket if they attain the age 
of 65 or 70 during that year of waiting 
(1941-42). 

3. Q. Suppose a teacher taught three 
or more full years during the six-year 
period ending July 1, 1940. What is his 
status as to credit for prior service? 

A. From the wording of Section 
4506b-32, Kentucky Statutes, it would ap- 
pear that he should receive credit for 
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prior service “when again re-employed,” 
even though it may be many years later. 

4. Q. Does a member who has credit 
for thirty or more years of service have to 
teach five years consecutively immediately 
before retiring? 

A. No. Teachers with thirty years of 
service credit or who attain the age of 70 
years are not affected by the five-year 
clause. 

5. Q. In which issues of the K. E. A. 
JOURNAL may specific information in re- 
gard to the Teachers’ Retirement System 
be found? 

A. The text of the Retirement Act is 
published at length in the May, 1940, 
issue, pages 34 to 46, inclusive. Questions 
and answers appear in the following is- 
sues: May, September, October, Novem- 
ber, and December, 1940. 

6. Q. If and when a teacher’s salary 
is supplemented by funds from a private 
source, on what amount does the teacher 
pay contributions? 

A. Only upon the amount of salary 
coming from public funds, the source of 
which is taxation. 

7. Q. When such a member retires, 
upon what will his annuities be based? 


A. His annuities shall be based upon 
that part of his salary coming from the 
public treasury. Supplements or incre- 
ments from private sources cannot count. 

8. Q. When are members’ Profes- 
sional Service Forms A-1 due in the 
Teachers’ Retirement Office? 


A. Nbo date has been set, but the com- 
pletion and filing of Forms A-1 should 
not be unnecessarily delayed. Local ad- 
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ministrators may set a date on which these 
forms are due in their offices. January 1, 
1941, has been set tentatively by this of- 
fice. 

9. Q. In what are the funds of the 
Retirement System being invested at this 
time? 

A. In long-term U. S. Government 
Bonds. At this time, we have over $285,- 


000 invested in 2 3-4 per cent Treasury 
Bonds, yielding about 2 1-8 per cent on 
the average. 

10. Q. When is the latest date on 
which a teacher who declined membership 
be reinstated? 

A. June 30, 1941. If interested, write 
the Secretary of the Teachers’ Retirement 
System, Frankfort, Kentucky. 





William Holmes McGuffey and 


His Readers 


ILLIAM HOLMES McGUFFEY, edi- 

tor of the famous McGuffey Readers, 
was Scotch-Irish by ancestry, Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, and Ohioan by career. He 
was born on his grandfather’s farm near 
Washington, Pennsylvania, in 1800. He at- 
tended a local institution, Old Stone 
Academy, when his frontiersman father 
could spare him from reclaiming the fam- 
ily farm from the wilderness. His pioneer 
family valued education enough to make 
many sacrifices for it. He was graduated 
at Washington College in 1826, served as 
professor of Ancient Languages at Miami 
University from 1826 to 1836. At this 
time he became president of Cincinnati 
College, serving in this capacity until 
1839, when he resigned to become presi- 
dent of Ohio University at Athens, a posi- 
tion he occupied until 1843. A new in- 
stitution, called Woodward College, was 
formed at Cincinnati in 1843, in which 
Dr. McGuffey taught until 1845 when the 
University of Virginia called him to be- 
come professor of Natural and Moral Phi- 
losophy, which included Metaphysics, 
Logic, and Ethics. He taught at the Uni- 
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versity of Virginia for 28 years until his 
death in 1873. 

He helped in the passage of the gen- 
eral school laws under which the Com- 
mon Schools of Ohio and Virginia were 
organized, thus becoming the co-founder 
of two great state school systems. To give 
orthodox authenticity to the services he 
conducted while at Miami University he 
secured a license as a clergyman and 
preached more than 3,000 sermons. His 
famous readers prove that he understood 
the Scotch-Irish and German tradition of 
sturdy individualistic virtues, independ- 
ence, local patriotism, and ambition. 

In 1836 McGuffey contracted with a 
firm of publishers in Cincinnati to publish 
a speller, primer, and the first, second, 
third, and fourth readers, which was done 
during 1836, 1837, and 1838. In 1844 
the McGuffey Fifth Reader was published 
and in 1857 the McGuffey Sixth Reader 
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was finished, thus completing the entire 
series. However, in 1879 they were com- 
pletely remade, with uniform binding in 
brown. Since then, 120,000,000 copies 
have been /ssved in more than one hun- 
dred and fifty editions. 


To deal adequately with a period in 
history it is necessary to study the educa- 
tion that that generation received. It is a 
hundred years since the McGuffey Read- 
ers were first published. The eminence 
which raises these unforgotten books to 
centenary honor is due to the importance 
through the long era they were used. 
These books not only taught three gener- 
ations of young Americans to read, they 
gave them moral instruction, they brought 
riches of language and literature to book- 
less millions. They were native and gen- 
uine of their time and place. They fixed 
standards and formed tastes with their 
simple and kindly tales and poems and 
fables. Many eloquent chapters of the 
Bible were used. 


That the impact of the McGuffey Read- 
ers was wide and deep in the lives of 
the people who read them as children 
and youths is fully attested by the organi- 
zation of many societies and clubs and by 
the establishment of McGuffey Museums. 
William Holmes McGuffey was a dis- 
tinguished humanitarian, with little 
thought of monetary or mercenary possi- 
bilities. History records that he was paid 
only $1,000 for his work in producing 
these famous readers. His appeal to serv- 
ice was through his pen, voice, and liter- 
ary sense. 


The social atmosphere of the Ohio 
country from 1834 to 1845 included a 
group of intellectuals, among whom were 
John Ray, author of the famous Ray’s 
* Arithmetic, and the two McGuffey broth- 
ers, William and Alexander. This group 
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organized the Western Literary Institute, 
parent organization of the National Edu- 
cation Association. Rural Ohio had no 
books during McGuffey’s youth. Here was 
a generation of bookless people whose 
first books were textbooks about facts, 
history, social life, poetry, stories. A new 
literature must be compiled for this gen- 
eration. 


McGuffey lived and taught in the Great 
Middle West, while writers of previous 
readers were from the East. His Readers 
had a universal appeal, especially to and 
for the poor. He had for some years 
taught the children for whom he was com- 
piling his readers. The topics occurring 
most frequently in the early readers were 
ethics and morals, God, death, immortal- 
ity, history, slavery, and riches. 


It is acknowledged by the testimonies 
of men and women of every social level 
and of every occupation and profession 
whose early education came under the in- 
fluence of the McGuffey Readers that the 
social teachings of these books were major 
controls throughout a lifetime. The long 
list of men distinguished in politics, juris- 
prudence, invention, literature, industry, 
and education who sprang from the Com- 
mon Schools where McGuffey’s Readers 
were almost universally used, bear evi- 
dence of the influence of the lessons of 
these books. A complete list of persons 
born west of the Allegheny mountains 
between 1840 and 1885 whose names oc- 
cur in Who’s Who in America may be 
considered alumni of the moral and social 
teachings of the McGuffey Readers. Taft, 
Harding, McKinley, Glenn Frank, Borah, 
Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, Herbert 
Quick, Lorado Taft, Mark Twain, Gene 
Stratton Porter, Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Robert LaFollette, Sr., Lew Wallace, and 
James Whitcomb Riley serve to represent 
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the culture and citizenship of the Mc- 
Guffey land. 


Codes mattered not to McGuffey; with 
him the Ten Commandments and the 
teachings of Jesus are not only basic but 
plenary. While the Ten Commandments, 
the Sermon ou the Mount, and the para- 
bles of the New Testament were funda- 
mentals to McGuffey, his implications ap- 
proached the approved modern, social 
codes. He believed that the section of 
society having reliable social experiences 
should direct the inexperienced into the 
highway of usefulness and happiness. 


The lessons on the social teachings of 
McGuffey about accuracy as in his 
“Maniac”; or with onesty as in ““George 
and the Hatchet”; or in truthfulness as in 
“The Wolf Is Coming”; or in obedience 
as in “Matilda”; or with kindness as in 
“The Lame Dog”; or in thrift as with 
“Lazy Ned” and “No Excellence Without 
Labor”; or perseverance as in “Try, Try 
Again”; or in humor as in the “Duke of 
Newcastle”; or in justice as in “Just 
Judge”; or gratitude as in “The Grateful 
Indian” are striking and long to be re- 
membered. 


It was Bacon in his famous “Essay on 
Books” who said, “Some books are 
to be tasted, others to be swallowed, and 
some few to be chewed and digested.” 
And to quote again from Bacon, “Reading 
maketh a full man; conference a ready 
man; and writing an exact man.” 


At the age of seventy-three most men 
feel alone in the world. The ranks of the 
friends of middle life have so disappeared 
that like the roll call after a deadly bat- 
tle, “Few there be that answer, here.” 
Such a solicitude fell upon McGuffey. On 
the fourth of May, 1873, there are hushed 
lips and silence reigns in the great 
rotunda of the University of Virginia. At 
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six o'clock the great teacher audibly ex- 
claims, “Oh that I might once more speak 
to my dear boys!” and calmly whispers, 
“But Thy will be done.” His body was 
buried in the cemetery of the University 
of Virginia. 





Publishers’ Representatives 
In Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BACON—Mr. Norman D. Hark- 
ness, Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY—R. F. Grizzell, 
Box 115, Ft. Thomas, Kentucky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., 
Danville, Kentucky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, 
Kentucky. 


CapMus Books—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 
Republic Building, Louisville, Kentucky. 


THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING 
ComPpANy—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. 
Thomas, Kentucky. 


THE EcONOMy COMPANY—C. E. Hauer 
Somerset, Kentucky. 


GINN & COMPANY—Mr. Milton Elliott, R. R. 
2, Frankfort, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Ken- 
tucky. 
D. C. HEATH & COMPANY—Mr. Fred Mutch- 
ler, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY—Mr. Thomas 
O. Williams, Alexandria, Kentucky. 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY—Mr. E. M. 
Hume, 2086 Neil Avenue, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY—J._ T. 
Miracle, 500 Jackson Street, George- 
town, Kentucky. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS—Mr. Fred Stimson, 232 
South 18th St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, 
Campbellsburg, Kentucky. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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HE PURPOSE of this article is to antic- 
F ie and suggest certain improvement 
in education in the Kentucky schools 
which the writer believes to be both de- 
sirable and practicable. 


The best schools are deviating from the 
average definitely in the direction of pro- 
gressive education. There is nothing start- 
ling or new in the progressive idea of 
education, but it is rather a resurrection 
or revival of the old. 


Great encouragement for expecting im- 
proved conditions comes from the reports 
of our state institutions stating the num- 
ber of teachers, principals, and superin- 
tendents enrolled. An effort is being made 
to train these people specifically for the 
level of work in which they are expected 
to engage. Principals in many of our 
schools are taking supervisory courses at 
the present time with probably the first 
attempt to improve instruction by super- 
visory service. 


The State Institutions for the training 
of teachers are having to increase the num- 
ber on the faculty in the Teacher Training 
Department to accommodate the vast 
number seeking supervised guidance in the 
laboratory schools. The progressive tech- 
nique is the “Activity Plan” of instruc- 
tion. We learn to do by doing. Then, 
the best way to learn to teach is to ob- 
serve good teaching and to teach under 
expert supervision. A needed step in the 
training of teachers is to provide for in- 
dividual differences of teachers. 


The present movement towards rais- 
ing the standard qualifications for educa- 
tional service should be continued until 
those who are engaged not only have the 
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Next Steps in Education in Kentucky 





By Lutie D. NICKEL 


Morehead State Teachers College 
Morehead, Kentucky 


needed personal qualities, but have the 
general and professional education which 
is necessary to success. For reasons pre- 
viously enumerated, it is to the advantage 
of the teacher to be aware of proposed 
changes and probable developments. 


It is the duty for those professionally 
and officially engaged in education to ex- 
pound its philosophy, to fix its objectives 
and to determine wisely the amount and 
kind of education that should be provided 
in Kentucky schools. These are perplexing 
questions demanding settlement. Is our 
public well informed on these problems? 
It should be if the schools wish to win 
the hearty support and approval of those 
who must pay the bills—the taxpayers. We 
must expect skepticism from those who 
are uninformed. We need not expect the 
public to be interested in educational prog- 
ress, except as it is made to understand 
and to appreciate the services the schools 
are rendering. 


Our system of education was conceived 
and written into the constitution in the 
days when our population’s needs were 
quite different from today. In recent years, 
our people recognized the necessity for a 
reform in the State Department of Edu- 
cation and for a revision in the School 
Laws. This was brought about by the 
work of the Educational Commission and 
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the Act of the General Assembly in 1934. 
This was evidently a progressive trend in 
education for Kentucky, but it did not 
solve all the problems. 

The period of the elementary school is 
being limited to the first six grades, with 
an extension downward to include the 
kindergarten and nursery school. The pro- 
gram is expanded in keeping with a bet- 
ter understanding of child nature. Learn- 
ing takes place through the development 
of purposeful activities. Opportunity is 
being provided to cultivate habits, skills, 
and attitude that are essential to the well 
being of all children. Attention is given 
to the child’s intelligence, health, person- 
ality, school attendance, likes and dislikes, 
social adaptation, delinquencies and other 
important things in the progressive 
schools. The purpose is to develop a well- 
rounded child. 

The trend in the secondary school is to 
extend it downward to include the seventh 
and eighth grades and to extend it upward 
to include the first two years of college. 
Emphasis is being placed on the explora- 
tion of individual abilities, and interests, 
the necessity for beginning educational 
and vocational specialization, the attitude 
toward conduct, ideals, standards, and 
habits. There is an attempt to offer edu- 
cation on this level to all the children of 
all the people. New devices for pupil 
adjustment must be perfected. New cur- 
riculum material in this field will be 
required. Mental hygiene will have its 
place. There will be trained psychologists 
and psychiatrists to help in making social 
adjustments. There will be various types 
of secondary schools, depending on the 
size of the community. Education in the 
future will adapt itself to the needs and 
conditions of the pupils rather than com- 
pel the pupils to conform to a rigid system 
designed for the average child. 
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Innovations are noticeable in content 
material. For example, the social studies, 
the arts, character objectives, safety educa- 
tion. More and more realization of con- 
tinuing revision of curriculum material is 
apparent. “It seems quite probable that 
the passing of time will bring increased 
participation on the part of the classroom 
teacher in curriculum revision and con- 
struction, particularly in those schools 
where able administrative and supervisory 
leadership prevails.” (The Teacher and 
School Organization, (Chamberlin.) 

“Schools should study contributions of 
society as the radio, church, industries and 
the press, and attempt to supply what 
the other agencies omit. The school should 
be looked upon as a residual educational 
agency.” (Foundation of Modern Educa- 
tion, Wilds.) 

Dr. C. H. Judd has said, ‘““The main 
spring for education is the immemorial 
reverence for learning.” The ultimate pur- 
pose of progressive education is the de- 
velopment of the individual who realizes 
his own value and his responsibility of 
working with others to attain a desirable 
tomorrow. Such an individual must grow 
up in a climate of purposeful activity ade- 
quately meeting his felt needs. Education 
rests upon many motives, in the ideal none 
can be eliminated, regardless of the rapid- 
ity of the change in the technique. To 
try to hold all of them will create a tre- 
mendous task for any educator. The 
greater the task the greater the oppor- 
tunity and the greater the joy when a 
vision of the ultimate influence is seen. 








K. E. A. CONVENTION 
April 16, 17, 18, 1941 
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7 or less, in music. 





February, 


URING RECENT YEARS the teach- 
Ding of music in secondary schools has 
undergone marked development and 
change. Vocal music has entered the 
schools, first as an extra-curricular activity, 
more recently as a curricular elective. 
Bands and orchestras have been formed 
and placed on the curricular list in many 
cases—though in some instances after a 
hard struggle against what appeared to 
be insuperable odds. 


Many of the more progressive cities 
have included theoretical subjects also. 
Cincinnati is one of these. It is gradually 
being recognized that there is a real edu- 
cational value in music theory, especially 
when taught by a well-trained, regular 
music staff, providing the members of 
such staff are chosen with care regarding 
a thorough musicianship as well as edu- 
cational fitness. Though the procedure in- 
vites disaster perhaps more certainly than 
it does in any other line of teaching, in 
too many cases is the grand old subject, 


| music, taught by people who have much 
_ training in how to teach that which they 
_ do not know thoroughly in the first place. 


_ The teacher of music should be a specialist 
in his field. 


Possibly it has been because of these 
inadequately trained music teachers that 
theoretical music has not come into its 
own at all, until recently. Harmony and 
counterpoint, it would seem, are at least 
equal in educational value to physics and 
chemistry, for example—at least for the 
student who intends to specialize, more 
A course in general 
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Music Theory and History As Optional 
Subjects in Secondary Schools 


Forty-one 





By FREDERICK COOKE, 
Mus.M., M.S. in Education, 
Holmes High School, 
Covington, Kentucky. 


science would cover, for the average stu- 
dent, all the material he would need for 
ordinary life, leaving intricate laboratory 
experimentation and calculation to the stu- 
dents in the more intensified courses. The 
writer knows of several students for whom 
the detailed mathematics and science 
courses are proving or have proved to be 
a distinct waste of valuable time, unless, 
of course, these students happen to like 
these subjects; whereas the same students 
would make a greater preparation for 
their chosen professional career by choos- 
ing, if they could be allowed to, a 
sequence in harmony, counterpoint, and 
composition. One, to my knowledge, in- 
tends to become a teacher of music; 
another gives indications of becoming a 
good symphony oboist; still a third has 
entered the journalistic profession and 
often writes music criticisms. 


Perhaps Dr. John Erskine was right 
when he stated, in recent after-dinner 
speech, that in order to become a teacher 
of music in the public schools, a person 
was required to know just about every- 
thing except music. There is more truth 
than poetry in that statement when one 
goes over the music certification require- 
ments of various states. 


According to the best educational 
authorities, it is not so much what is 
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taught, but how it is taught—and learned 
—that makes the difference between a 
truly educative and a stultifying process. 
By not taking more account of individual 
differences, are we not obtaining, as an 
end result, altogether too great a diverg- 
ence in quality of accomplishment? Our 
“educational mill” may not be misnamed, 


but the quality of its product is anything 
but uniform. 

Los Angeles has taken a great step for- 
ward with its “Los Angeles City School 
of Music.” It is to be hoped that many 
others will follow its example, with a 
separate school, if the city is large enough, 
or a well organized and specialized de- 
partment of music if it is small. 





“Instituting a Student Council” 


URING THE PAST few years there 
has been a growing and urgent desire 
on the part of school administrators to 
have their schoolwork with as many of 
the principles of democracy present as 
possible. There are many schools through- 
out the country that are functioning much 
more smoothly with the pupils and faculty 
taking part in the administration of the 
school than it did under the dictatorial 
regime. The institutes of faculty-pupil 
participation in school affairs is not as 
easy as the term would have you believe 
from its sound. There are many precau- 
tions that must be taken before one sets 
about the task of setting up a democratic 
type of school government. 
There are many administrators who 
have made the grave mistake of telling 
their faculty and student body that “be- 
ginning September 1, 1940, we are going 
to have a student council, composed of 
students and faculty members, which will 
take over and supervise many of the func- 
tions of the school,” but, as these admin- 
istrators have found, this type of begin- 
ning can come to but one end, failure. 
A student council can no more start at 
a well-organized stage than can any of 
the other innovations of education or any 
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By OTWELL RANKIN, 


John G. Carlisle School, 
Covington, Kentucky 


other field. It must start from a very 
humble beginning and grow as there is 
need for it. 

To function successfully a student coun- 
cil should be instituted only after some 
definite preliminary steps have been taken. 

Two of the greatest problems to be 
overcome and two that will “kill” the 
council from the beginning unless they 
are almost completely overcome are: those 
teachers of the faculty who believe that 
it is just a fad and another thing to take 
up their time and are completely unsym- 
pathetic with the whole idea; and getting 
across to the student body in a sincere 
manner the idea that a student council is 
something which will benefit them in the 
future if they will only give it a fair trial 
now. I am not contending that every- 
one connected with the school should fall 
in line 100 per cent, but I do believe 
that if there is not a good majority in 
sympathy with such a move then the or- 
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ganization is almost certain of failure. 
An adverse comment to the students from 





r- a teacher or a pupil favorite who is a 
ol “disbeliever” can tear down the morale 
ny it has taken months to build. It has been 
a found that there are more ‘‘disbelievers” 


rh, among the faculty of the “old school” 
le- than of the “new school.” 

First of all the initiative for the insti- 
tution of a council must come from the 
student body and they must be made to 
think it their idea and not the sole idea 
of the administration. To do this the ad- 
ministrator must be a sort of “Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde” type of person—promoting 
the idea, yet staying in the background. 

An administrator should not make the 
mistake of beginning to build this morale 
by selecting only the smartest and most 
talented students in the school, but by 
getting a mixture of the bright and not 

ery so bright for his first student committee, 
¥* for oftentimes one student who is not so 
bright, once converted, can be your best 
advertisement. Once your first committee 
un- ge 
wen has been converted then it is left to the 
oon administrator to lead the group in the 
i. formulation of plans for converting the 
eon school. It is quite surprising how much 
initiative and how many workable ideas 
hey these boys and girls will offer once their 
ose . 
el enthusiasm has been aroused. 
“— Much benefit has been gained by taking 
ym- this committee of boys and girls and even 
ing | some who are not on the committee to 
wee visit schools which have well developed 


1 is councils. Not only take them through the 
the building at a time when some of the bene- 
wield fits of a council can be seen but also let 
ety- them listen in on a regular council meet- 
fall ing. Many times this is the best way of 
‘eve | Converting teachers who are a bit skeptical 
» ie of its value. 

-Of- It is surprising how great an effect 














posters around the building will have 
upon the boys and girls, especially if 
catchy phrases stating some of the values 
of a council are given. 


Visitors from schools having councils 
coming to your school and giving their 
version of the council and what it means 
to their school can also be a great in- 
spiration to your student body. 


The “follow the leader” adage is still 
good too. A talk by one or more of the 
leaders in school from material obtained 
from literature of the public library in 
your community will aid greatly in build- 
ing the desired morale. 


Skits at auditorium programs with 
pupils taking the speaking parts and 
bringing out various beneficial phases of 
the council are also helpful. One of the 
most effective skits to be tried is one with 
two or three pupils speaking and wonder- 
ing if enough of the other boys and girls 
want the council for them to go see the 
principal and get his permission to try 
the council. Have these same pupils come 
back the next week with a skit to the 
effect that the principal has given his per- 
mission if enough boys and girls want a 
council. Then the question can be sub- 
mitted to them. 


One of the greatest reasons for some 
of the faculty being opposed is that they 
do not know exactly what a council is 
and how it works. This ignorance can be 
greatly overcome by obtaining books from 
the public library of your community or 
by getting literature from other available 
sources. Most libraries will permit a bor- 
rower to take ten books for a period of 
two weeks with a renewal period of two 
weeks. Faculty meetings can be, used to 
an advantage by having teachers report 
on a book concerning the phase of student 
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participation which they chose at a pre- 
vious meeting. Open forum meetings are 
also very helpful in enlightening the 
teachers as to what a student council is 
and what it can mean to them and to the 
school. 

Most faculty members are converted 
rather easily once they see that a properly 
functioning council would be of benefit 
to all concerned. 

All this of which I have spoken is 
merely to acquire the proper morale for 
the institution of a council and cannot be 
done in any short period of time, but 
may take as long as a whole year and cer- 
tainly as long as one semester. 

Another big mistake often made is that 
the sponsor or person in charge does all 
the planning and then tells the boys and 


girls what part they are to play. Pupils 
in this situation feel that they are just 
“stooges” of the faculty and they have no 
part whatsoever in the planning and 
growth of the organization, a fact that 
is sure to kill the council in its infancy. 

Pupils are certain to make mistakes in 
their plans but these should be for their 
benefit and not to their detriment if they 
profit by their mistakes. 

Those in charge should have a clear 
mental picture of the tasks ahead and the 
goal they are striving for and then should 
make definite steps and plans to achieve 
that goal. Floundering and wondering 
what to do will attain no end. 

Once a council is off on the right foot 
it is much faster in growth than if some 
“backtracking” has to be done. 





Report of Committee on Resolutions 


OUR COMMITTEE on Resolutions de- 

sires to report: 

1. That we stand united behind the 
Kentucky Education Association’s Five- 
Point Program. The program includes the 
following points: (1) Know your 
K. E. A. (2) Increased financial support 
for education. (3) Support for the Teach- 
ers’ Retirement System. (4) Improvement 
of instruction in the classroom. (5) The 
adoption of a constitutional amendment 
allowing the distribution of part of the 
state school fund on other than a per 
capita basis. We wish especially to com- 
mend the last two above mentioned items 
in this program. What happens to the 
child in the classroom is of fundamental 
importance. The teaching act is the edu- 
cational process for the securing of which 
all other instructional processes and serv- 
ices exist and if this act is done poorly, 
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Administrators’ Conference, 
Frankfort, Kentucky. 


all other educational services and proc- 
esses are relatively of no avail. The edu- 
cational leadership in Kentucky has called 
our attention to this fact and has ener- 
getically proposed a course of action. We 
eagerly follow this leadership. We want 
the teachers and people in Kentucky to 
know that we are a united group in our 
determination to secure the acceptance by 
the people of the so-called “Equalization 
Amendment.” In the day when democracy 
is either dead or in dire threat of death 
throughout so much of the world, we be- 
lieve that education is the bulwark, the 
first line of defense for democracy here in 
America, but, to be effective toward this 
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end we just as earnestly believe that a 
foundation program of education must be 
available to all the people in every section 
of the country. The approval of this 
amendment we believe essential to this 
end, therefore we urge the people’s ap- 
proval. 


2. That we thank President Fortenbery 
for the excellent program he has pre- 
sented for this conference; the Frankfort 
school and its officials for the many cour- 
tesies extended to those who have at- 
tended the conference; the State Depart- 
ment of Education and our State Super- 
intendent, John Brooker, for the leader- 
ship in which we have confidence and 
pride; our Governor, the Honorable Keen 
Johnson, for his thoughtful understanding 
of our educational program and his sym- 
pathetic and very helpful support of our 
efforts to solve our educational problems; 


3. That we support wholeheartedly 
those people who are in positions of au- 
thority and responsibility in municipality, 
state, and nation in their efforts to cope 
with world problems and we hereby offer 
our unlimited support for the program of 
national defense and for all interests per- 
taining to the general welfare; 


4. Since we look to the University of 
Kentucky for leadership in public educa- 
tion and in the preparation of our young 
people for intelligent citizenship, and 
since the future of the University will be 
determined in large measure by the type 
of leadership which is there maintained, 
we express the hope that a professionally 
trained person with a wide background of 
experience and one who is acquainted with 
current problems of education in Kentucky 
may be appointed as president of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky should Acting Presi- 
dent Cooper not be continued as presi- 
dent; 
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5. BEIT RESOLVED, That the school 
superintendents and school administrators 
of the State of Kentucky favor a tre- 
emphasis of the teaching of patriotism and 
democracy in every school in the Common- 
wealth. This is deemed advisable because 
of the critical times that now threaten the 
American way of life, our institutions, and 
school systems throughout the nation. 
BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
American flag be placed in every school 
in the state and that every school child 
in our state be imbued with the lessons 
which our national emblem stands for, 
that democracy and our American system 
of public education may continue to sur- 
vive. 

CHARLES I. HENRY, Chairman, 
W. F. O'DONNELL, 
WILLIAM O. GILREATH, 
MARTIN ROBERTS, 
TowN HALL, 
Committee on Resolutions. 





New Books 


Row, PETERSON & Co. 
Clouds, Rain, and Snow. 
The Sky Above Us. 
Stories Read from the Rocks. 
Balance in Nature. 
The Sun and Its Family. 
The Earth’s Nearest Neighbor. 
Beyond the Solar System. 
Ask the Weather Man. 
The Ways of the Weather. 
Living Things. 
Seeds and See Travels. 
Fishes. 
Insect Friends and Enemies. 
Animals of Yesterday. 
Animal Travels. 
Insects and their Ways. 


JOHN C. WINSTON Co. 
Lassie Come Home. 


Wor_pD Book Co. 
Shakespeare for Today. 
Teacher and Community. 
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The Education of Elementary School 
Teachers in Health, Physical Education 


HROUGHOUT the country, the class- 

room teacher will in most cases con- 
tinue to be the person to teach the health 
and physical education program in the ele- 
mentary school, grades 1 to 6 and in the 
rural elementary school, grades 1 to 8. 
Even in elementary schools where part- 
time or full-time specialists in health and 
physical education are employed the gen- 
eral classroom teacher should be responsi- 
ble in large measure for the success of 
the health and physical education pro- 
gram. Her responsibilities include the 
leadership of pupils in physical education 
activities, guidance in the development of 
character qualities which are intimately 
associated with physical education activi- 
ties, the organization of a health protec- 
tion program, organization of a program 
in accident prevention, and the teaching 
of health in its various aspects. 

Up to the present time few classroom 
teachers have had the training necessary 
to enable them to conduct a health and 
physical education program. Programs in 
these fields were very weak when they 
went to school and the professional train- 
ing required for teaching in the elemen- 
tary school was along academic lines. 

The elementary school teacher is in a 
preferred position when it comes to the 
development of an integrated health edu- 
cation program. She is in a position to 
carry out important functions as they relate 
to the control of communicable diseases; 
the examination of children for the dis- 
covery of defects; the hygiene of environ- 
ment relating to heating, lighting, ventila- 
tion, and sanitation; the hygiene of in- 
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By N. P. NEILSON, 


Executive Secretary American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation 


struction relating to the use of materials, 
and the conduct of the school program. 
She is in a position to organize the ele- 
mentary school program so that a mini- 
mum of accidents will occur. 


With respect to the physical education 
program, her duties should include the 
leadership of pupils in a variety of physi- 
cal education activities which have been 
selected and adapted according to individ- 
ual needs. She must through observa- 
tion and by appropriate examinations and 
tests know the status and developmental 
needs of pupils. Through an analysis and 
use of physical education activities, she 
must know the values of these activities 
for pupil growth and development. The 
classroom teacher should be well equipped 
from the standpoint of ability, knowledge 
and skill to conduct an adequate program 
in health and physical education. Part of 
this equipment is secured from a profes- 
sional education program. 


Teacher education may be studied from 
two general points of view, that is, the 
preparation of teachers before entering 
into teaching service, and second the im- 
provement of teachers following entrance 


into service. With reference to pre-serv- f 
ice training one of the major problems is | 
the planning of a professional education [ 
curriculum in the teacher training institu- f 
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tion. If scientifically planned this curricu- 
lum will serve fairly well for all teacher 
institutions permitted to prepare teachers 
for elementary schools. 


The elementary school teacher has a 
great variety of responsibilities and hence 
must be prepared in a variety of fields 
as well as in health and physical educa- 
tion. The professional education curricu- 
lum should, therefore, include content and 
methods of teaching related to all of the 
activities for which she is responsible. 


It is assumed that the elementary school 
teacher should be required to complete at 
least a four-year curriculum of training. 
This curriculum will include general 
courses that are required for graduation 
from the institution, courses in the founda- 
tion sciences which are basic to prepara- 
tion in the field of education, general 
courses in education, and specific courses 
related to the various activities included 
in a modern elementary school program. 


For the development of competence to 
organize and conduct a health and physi- 
cal education program in the elementary 
school, the professional education curricu- 
lum for the classroom teacher should in- 
clude the following: 


(1) Participation in physical education ac- 
tivities while attending college. 

(2) Completion of a minimum number of 
semester units in the fields of biology, 
physiology, psychology, and health edu- 
cation or hygiene. 

(3) A course in the growth and develop- 
ment of children. 

(4) A course in the nature and function of 
play. 

(5) A course in mental hygiene. 

(6) A course in ‘Physical Education for Ele- 
mentary Schools,” which should include 
participation in the activities, methods 
of teaching and leadership organization, 
all as they apply to the conduct of the 
physical education program in elemen- 
tary schools. 





(7) A course which may be entitled “A 
Health Program for Elementary 
Schools.” This course should include 
content and methods in health teaching 
and a study of health protection pro- 
cedures. 

(8) Practice teaching in health and physical 
education in the elementary school. 
This course should be a part of the gen- 
eral practice teaching experience, but 
there should be special supervision by 
an expert in health and physical educa- 
tion while the elementary teacher is 
doing her practice teaching in this phase 
of the general program. 


The teacher training institution should 
conduct a health service program for all 
students in the institution. This program 
should serve as a good example to stu; 
dents who intend to become teachers. The 
physical education program provided for 
the general student body should include 
definite periods of instruction, intra-mural 
athletics, and inter-school athletics for 
boys. The recreation program established 
in the institution for students and faculty 
should include physical education activi- 
ties. Library facilities for health and 
physical education should be adequate. 


The in-service training of classroom 
teachers is equally as important as the pre- 
service training. Expert local and state 
supervision in the fields of health and 
physical education should be available for 
stimulating the improvement of teachers 
in service. Opportunities for observation 
of programs, demonstration of programs, 
and workshop conferences should be pro- 
vided for elementary teachers under the 
expert leadership of supervisors. It would 
be very profitable if elementary school 
teachers would join local, state and na- 
tional organizations in the field of health 
and physical education so that they would 
have the advantages of conferences and 
the study of literature produced in the 
field. 
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Counties Superintendent 
BOONE D. H. Norris 
BOYLE H. A. Cocanougher 
CALLOWAY. T. C. Arnett 
DAVIESS E. W. Richmond 
FULTON J. C. Lawson 
GRAVES W. H. Baldree 
GRAYSON Oran Paul Lawler 
HART J. C. Cave 
LETCHER Watson Webb 
MADISON J. D. Hamilton 
OLDHAM John W. Selph 
PENDLETON Chris Wilson 
WOLFE Frank Rose 
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Independent Districts Superintendent 
KinGs MOUNTAIN E. C. Mullins 
OWENSBORO. J. L. Foust 
STANFORD J. T. Embry 
VERSAILLES J. R. Binford 
Schools President 


Murray STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, FACULTY........James H. Richmond 


Schools Principal 
PERRYVILLE HIGH SCHOOL........Jack Thompson 
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Pendleton 


Independent Districts 
Elizabethtown 
Livermore 
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Schools 
Victor H. Englehard, Louisville. 
Hanifan, Paducah. 
Junction City High. 
Murray State Teachers College, Faculty. 
Parker, Somerset. 
Perryville High. 





K. E. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST OF MEMBERSHIP 


The following Official Pledge of 100 per cent enrollment in 
the Third District Education Association and the State Association 
for 1940-41 received at time of going to press with the February 


Journal: 


Butler County 





Book Review 


LONE STAR RISING by Gertrude Crownfield. 
Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co. Price 
$2.00. 

“LONE STAR RISING” creates an avid thirst 
for richer knowledge and fuller experiences in 
and out of school. It will be a practical book 
and worthwhile for addition to the library and 
of real value in home and school. Attracted by 
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the tap of General Houston’s drum and quid 
of tobacco in his protruding cheek and one 
arm akimbo as he looks over the lone ‘‘praree,” 
lures to further reading as it leads the heroine, 
Nancy Raymond, to frontiers of early America. 
This is indeed a well written book and it 
creates a thirst for good literature, as well as 
a desire for the cultivation of proper reading 
habits. Miss Crownfield has really put a crown 
in the field of literature of this type. 
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Peace Through Education 


FEEL SURE that an education could 

be devised that would greatly decrease 
national hatred and war. The great psy- 
chologists Remmers, Salner, Telford, 
Koonhauser, Gerberich, Jamison, and 
many others have proven that the hatred 
and prejudice of students can be im- 
mensely and permanently changed on the 
most bitter controversial questions such as 
labor, nationalism, religion, politics, and 
war. If this be possible, the people may 
develop the right attitudes, habits, and ap- 
preciations conducive to national harmony 
and international peace if rightly in- 
structed. As a rule scientists and other 
scholars do not hate other nations until 
the national propaganda machine begins 
to work on them. 

A better understanding of one’s self, 
one’s country, and the world may be ob- 
tained through true education. It should 
be understood that man’s likes and dis- 
likes are basically the same the world 
over. 

Human discord can largely and properly 
be attributed to misunderstanding and 
ignorance. Man in all countries belongs 
to the same branch of the great tree of 
life and is a part of one big family 
and community. 

The right impression of other nations 
may be created by the knowledge of the 
good they are to us and other nations. 
Great musicians, educators, sculpturers, 
artists, and scientists should be studied to 
create the right appreciations of other 
countries. It should be known that world 
Progress is promoted by international 
trade. Exchange of goods may satisfy 
human wants otherwise unobtainable. 
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By LEONARD HISLOPE, 
Nancy, Kentucky 


Friendly social intercourse with the rest 
of the world satisfies man’s social in- 
stinct, prevents society from becoming 
static and increases knowledge and wis- 
dom. All such activities as foreign 
travel, Olympic Games, World Fairs, and 
international trade should be encouraged. 


Einstein once said, “In our age man has 
learned to fly and his voice has conquered 
space, but he has not learned the art of 
living together.” It should be shown that 
man has marched on to glorious victory in 
science and invention, but still stands in 
the shadow of defeat when it comes to 
the art of living together. 


The false impression that the size and 
strength of a nation is the sign of its para- 
mount greatness should be eliminated. If 
this ambiguous fallacy could be removed, 
conquest and unlawful expansion would 
largely cease. True education should make 
it clear that a large nation has no more 
advantage over a small nation than a large 
family has advantage over a small family. 
Also that an enormous nation shows no 
more superiority over a small nation than 
an elephant shows over a man. 


Our people and our youth especially 
should know the tragedy of war. They 
should also know that it causes most of 
the national expense and creates more dis- 
tress and economic unrest than any other 
existing evil. The mistake of the World 
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War should be used as a cardinal factor to 
perfect the desire for peace. 

Courses should be placed in the school 
curriculum with the basic aims of better 
understanding and international friendli- 
ness. 

And finally such education should en- 
courage such institutions as boards of 
arbitration and international leagues and 
commissions for settlement of disputes. 


An International University might be 
established as a social and study center for 
students the world over. This would cer- 
tainly create a better understanding among 
nations. 


And last the greatest contribution edu- 
cation may render to promote world peace 
and harmony is to educate man in the 
knowledge and the laws of God. 





Worth-While Books for 
Wide-Awake Teachers 


A Selected List of Professional Books for a Teacher's Collection 


COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL 

Bain, W. E. Parents look at modern edu- 
cation; a book to help an older generation 
understand the schools of the new. Appleton, 
1935. $2.50. : 

Baruch, D. W. Parents and children go to 
school; adventuring in nursery school and 
kindergarten. Scott, c1939. $2.75. 

Boysen, Agnes. First things first; a practical 
plan of character education for school and home, 
Associated authors, c1938. $2.00. 

Cook, L. A. Community backgrounds of 
education; a textbook in educational psy- 
chology. McGraw, 1938. $3.00. 

Steel, E. W. and White, E. G. Hygiene of 
i school and home. Harper, 1937. 

22). 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Conklin, E. S. Principles of adolescent psy- 
chology. Holt, 1935. $3.00. 

Strong, Ruth. An introduction to child study; 
rev. ed. Macmillan, 1938. $3.00. 

Witty, P. A. and Skinner, C. E. Mental 
hygiene in modern education. Farrar, 1939. 
$2.75. 

Zachry, C. B. and Lighty, M. G. Education 
ee conduct in adolescence. Appleton, 1940. 

3.00. 
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RURAL EDUCATION 

Lowth, F. J. Everyday problems of the coun- 
try teacher; rev. and enl. ed. Macmillan, 1938. 
$2.25. 

Wofford, K. V. Modern education in the 
small rural school. Macmillan, 1938. $2.75. 


TEACHING METHODS 

Bossing, N. L. Progressive methods of teach- 
ing in secondary schools. Houghton, 1935. 
$2.75. 

Cole, Luella. Teaching in the elementary 
school. Farrar, 1939. $2.50. 

Lane, R. H. The progressive elementary 
school; a handbook for principals, teachers and 
parents. Houghton, c1938. $1.90. 

Langfitt, R. E. and others. The small high 
school at work. American Book Co., 1936. 


$2.75. 


CURRICULUM BUILDING 

Coswell, H. L. and Campbell, D. S. Curric- 
ulum development. American Book Co., 1935. 
$2.50. 

Draper, E. M. Principles and techniques of 
curriculum making. Appleton, c1936. $3.25. 

Lee, J. M. and Lee, D. M. The child and 
his curriculum. Appleton, 1940. $3.00. 

Norton, J. K. and Norton, M. A. Founda- 
tions of curriculum building. Ginn, 1936. 
$3.00. 
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Spears, Harold. The emerging high school 
curriculum and its direction. American Book 
Co., c1940. $2.50. 

Wynne, J. P. The teacher and the curric- 
ulum. Prentice-Hall, 1937. $2.50. 


ACTIVITY PROGRAM 

Horrall, A. H. and others. Let’s go to 
school; integrative experiences in a public ele- 
mentary school. McGraw, 1938. $2.00. 

Lane, R. H. A teacher’s guide book to the 
activity program. Macmillan, 1936. $2.00. 

Melvin, A. G. The activity program. Reynal, 
1936. $2.90. 

Tippett, J. S. and others. Schools for a 
growing democracy. Ginn, c1936. $2.00. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 

Fargo, L. F. The library in the school; 
3d ed. ALA, 1939. $3.50. 

Harrison, Margaret. Radio in the classroom; 
objectives, principles and practices. Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. $2.50. 

Rand, Helen and Lewis, Richard. Film and 
school; a handbook in moving-picture evalua- 
tion. Appleton, c1937. $1.12. 

Wilson, Martha. School library manage- 
ment; 6th ed. rev. and rewritten by A. M. 
Currin. Wilson, 1939. $1.25. 


READING 

Cole, Luella. The improvement of reading; 
with special reference to remedial instruction. 
Farrar, 1938. $1.75. 

Durrell, D. D. Improvement of basic read- 
ing abilities. World, c1940. $2.50. 

Pennell, M. E. and Cusack, A. M. The 
teaching of reading for better living. Hough- 
ton, 1935. $2.00. 

Stone, C. R. Better advanced reading. Webs- 
ter, C1937. $2.00. 

Stone, C. R. Better primary reading; how 
to adapt reading instruction to the varying 
Webster, 1936. $2.25. 
Weekes, B. E. Literature and the child. 
$2.16. 

Witty, P. A. and Kopel, David. Reading 
and the educative process. Ginn, c1939. $2.50. 


| OTHER SUBJECTS 


Grant, R. E. ed. Handbook of health edu- 


} cation; a guide for teachers in rural schools. 
Doubleday, 1936. $1.80. 





LOANS TO TEACHERS 


$9.77 a month repays $100 loan 
in twelve months 


Ly need a loan? At Household Finance you can borrow up 
to $300—quickly and simply—if you can make regular 
monthly payments. No stocks, bonds or other security required. 
No credit questions asked of friends or relatives. You get your 
loan in a friendly, private transaction. 


Payments to fit your income 

You may repay your loan on the schedule which best fits your 
own situation and income. Suppose that you need $100. Find 
this amount in the first column of the table. Then read across, 
picking out the monthly payment which is convenient for you 
to make. $9.77 a month, for instance, will repay your loan in 
full in twelve months. Note that the sooner you repay the less 
your loan costs. (Loans also made in other amounts and for 
other periods.) Please apply for your loan at the nearest 
Household office. Or send the coupon for full information 
about our “loans by mail” service. 


ry ote he klet: 


I used as texts 
To help families stretch their incomes Household publishes 
practical booklets on money management and better buyman- 
ship. Many schools and colleges use these publications in their 
home economics classes. Ask or write for free copies. 


FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 
CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 




















6 12 16 20 
bayments bayments payments payments 
$20 to $50 loaned only 
$ 4 $ +3 $ re for 12 months or less 

75 13.63 7.33 $ 5.76 $ 4.83 
100 18.18 9.77 7.68 6.43 
125 22.72 12.21 9.60 8.04 
150 27.26 14.65 11.52 9.65 
200 36.35 19.54 15.36 12.87 
250 45.44 24.42 19.20 16.09 
300 $4.53 29.31 23.04 19.30 














Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 234% per 
month. This rate is less than the maximum prescribed by the 
Kentucky Small Loan Law. KY, 











Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Chrporition, Gncorporated — 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD OFFICES 
IN THE 3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 


LovIsviL_E, Ky., Fourth Floor, Starks Bldg. 
Telephone: Jackson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, IND. CINCINNATI, O. 
Household Finance Corp. Household Finance Corp, 
3rd F1., 3rd & Main Bldg. 14th Floor, Carew Tower 
Telephone: 3-3137 Telephone: Main 1585 


Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Booklet and Application Blank 


Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate loan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorpoRATION, Incorporated KSJ 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 


p Kelty, M. G. Learning and teaching his- NGME ...ceccccccvcccccccccscsesccccsccseeccecccseseeeeccees 
a tory in the middle grades. Ginn, 1936. $2.40. DE Er Te OT CRONE ATO TET Te RT eR eSy eee 
‘ PF iiss Sains Seieiw wn a eee eee ke eawes PRG cane ee ened awe 

(See page 49) Amount I wish to borrow $........0000e0eees A Re Months 
(February, Nineteen Forty-one 47 














What happened to Colds at the 
Main Street School 


# 





- . ILDREN 
| -1N THIS GROUP OF 215 CH ni 
ho followed Vicks Plan a 
alent months, there were ‘a 
186 colds—which caused jus 
days of absences 


—— 


—and this was just one part of a series of tests 
of Vicks Plan, using 2,650 subjects, in which 
SCHOOL ABSENCES DUE TO COLDS WERE CUT THREE-FOURTHS! 


The subjects under test were divided into two groups 
—each equal, as nearly as possible, as to number, age, 
sex and living conditions. For five winter months, 
one group followed their usual customs regarding 
colds—while the other group followed Vicks Plan. 


The group following Vicks Plan showed a record 
of 54.95% less sickness, and 77.99% fewer school 
absences due to colds. 


Results in these tests varied for different groups. 
Some were almost unbelievably good; a few were 
actually unfavorable. In your group, too, results from 
following Vicks Plan may vary. But—doesn’t the 
high average of its success, as indicated in these re- 


4 


Vick Chemical Co., Dept. KB MAIL IT TODAY! 
122 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: I want a copy of your booklet of informa- 
tion on The Common Cold, including the story of the 
School Clinical Tests and directions for following Vicks 
Plan. I understand that, as long as the supply lasts, I may 
have additional copies on request for use in getting the 
cooperation of mothers of my group. 
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IN THOMASVILLE, N. C. 






OF 206 CHILDREN 
follow Vicks Plan 
during the same 
|ds—which caused 
bsence. 





IN THIS GROUP 
there were, 

eriod, 426 co 

351¥2 days of ¢ 


sults, suggest to you ~he desirability of 
arranging to give it a thorough trial 
among your pupils or classes? 


Give Vicks Plan a Trial. Right now— 
while you’re interested—fill out and mail 
the coupon below. It will bring you, 
FREE, an interesting, informative booklet on The 
Common Cold—a helpful classroom manual for 
teachers, and a practical home guide for mothers. It 
includes the story of these Clinical Tests, and com- 
plete directions for following Vicks Plan. As long as 
the supply lasts, you may have as many as you need, 
and request, to enlist the active cooperation of your 
students and their mothers in a campaign against 
the distress and hazards of colds. 


The Two Specialized Medications Used 
in These Tests Were: 


to help prevent development "| 10 Felieve symptoms of 








So 
Vatrono. VICKS 





of many colds | developed colds 
Name 
School Grade. 
City State 
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HE wholesome fun of chewing gum 
comes naturally to everyone—just as 
naturally as eating or resting. 

Young people enjoy the fun of chewing 
gum because it is a perfectly normal, 
healthy American custom—a custom that 
adds so much to our daily life. But 
there is a time and a place for chewing 
gum, just as there is a time and a place 
for eating, resting or anything else that 
we do. 

Although the problem of “‘when’’ and 
‘where’ to enjoy chewing gum must al- 
ways depend on.the good judgment and 
common sense of each boy and girl, out- 
standing teachers and leaders are help- 
ing point the way. 





There’s a Reason, a Time and Place ==] 
for CHEWING GUM 


A Wholesome Enjoyment for Everyone 






Popular, successful people, for instance, 
who always show consideration and 
thoughtfulness for others enjoy chewing 
gum themselves and pass it around to 
friends. But they never chew it when they 
think it will show lack of consideration 
for others, which means whenever formal 
behavior is expected. 

Wide-awake, active young Americans 
know that chewing gum fits in naturally 
at home; in an automobile; reading 
or studying or doing hundreds of other 
things. In fact, wherever men, women 
and children gather together informally 
chewing gum adds to their enjoyment. 
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National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers 


Rosebank, Staten Island, New York 
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McKee, Paul. Language in the elementary 
school; composition, spelling and writing; rev. 
ed. Houghton, c1939. $2.50. 

Preston, C. E. The high school science 
teacher and his work. McGraw, 1936. $2.00. 

Storm, G. E. Social studies in the primary 


. gtades. Lyons and Carnahan, c1931. $2.50. 


Waddell, C. W. and others. Major units in 
the social studies for the intermediate grades. 
Day, c1932. $3.50. 

Wesley, E. B. Teaching the social studies; 
theory and practice. Heath, cl1937. $2.75. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Allen, C. F. and others. Extra-curricular 
activities in the elementary schools. Webster, 
c1937. $2.50. 

McKown, H. C. Activities in the elementary 
school. McGraw, 1938. $3.00. 


McKown, H. C. Home-toom guidance. Mc- 
Graw, 1938. $3.00. 

Murray, Josephine and Bathurst, E. G. 
Creative ways for children’s programs. Silver, 
1938. - $2.40. 
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SCHOOL TRANSPORTATION 

Reader, W. S. The administration of pupil 
transportation. Educator’s press, 1939. $2.50. 

Norte: An annual list, Education Literature, 
has since 1927 appeared in a spring issue of 
School and Society. The 1940 list included 
approximately 900 titles. From this list selec- 
tion is made of Sixty Education Books pub- 
lished each spring in the N. E. A. Journal. 








Who Will Pay? 


Who Will Pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill when you 


are sick, injured or quarantined? 
Learn how the T.C.U. will protect you. 
r™ TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS “* 
698 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 
I am a white teacher, interested in knowing 
about your Protective Benefits. Send me, with- 
out obligation, the whole story. 
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May we quote from a 
reeent letter? 






@@rThe only other hotel or 
restaurant in the country, 
which even approaches your 
Bluegrass Room, is at least 
three times as expensive. 
You are to be congratulated 
on the superb job you are 


doing.©® 





* 


HARTER 


Manager 


HAROLD E. 





The BROWN HOTEL 
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The Kentucky Ornithological 
Society 
(Continued from page 23) 

The program for the April meeting is 
designed to present talks of particular in- 
terest to teachers; colored motion pictures 
by leading nature photographers in the 
country have been shown. Besides the 
Thursday and Friday afternoon sessions 
a field trip is scheduled for early Friday 
morning for actual bird study in the field 
with competent leaders. Visitors are 
cordially invited to participate in all activi- 
ties. 
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